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RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
NT of SCIENCE, 
22, Ponta ioukin; w. 
The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at NEW- 
CASTLE-UPON-TYNE, “or on WEDNESDAY, September 11. 
President Elect. 
sia hifi ages FLOWER, C B. LL.D. F.RS. F.R. .C.8. 
F.G.S., Director of the Natural History Depart- 
anna of fe ‘pritish Museum 
NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOTRS.—Authors are requested 
to give early notice of their intention to offer Papers. 
Information about Lodgings and other local arrangements may be 
obtained from the Locat Secretaries, Literary and Philosophical 
Society, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. A. T. ATCHISON, Secretary. 





ADY, who has occupied similar position, desires 

a post as SECRETARY. Knowledge of Latin, French, German, 

Mathematics, and one or two scientific subjects, Bool ook-keeping, and 

Shorthand. Good power of organization. Highest references.—Address 
C. D. M., 3, Gordon-place, Campden-hill, London, W 


APABLE, Well-educated Woman desires WORK 

as SECRETARY, Translator, Collaborator, Précis- Writer, &c. 

Would make herself useful in any literary — —Particulars and 
terms to Fives, Mr. Tomson, Stationer, St. Neots. 


0 PUSLISH ERS, EDITORS of PERIODICALS, 

—An Author and Journalist is desirous of obtaining EMPLOY- 

MENT either asa PUBLISHER’S READER or as an Editor’s Assistant, 

to work up matter, supply sore Rage University education ; French 

and German. — Address Ber. of the Mercantile Advertising 
Company, Limited, 73, Ludgatehilt, 2. 








([REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1, Trebovir-road, 
S.W.—Principal, Mrs. W. R. COLE.—The NEXT TERM will 
commence THURSDAY, September 19th. A separate house adjoining 
for Resident Pupils. Prospectuses on application. 


TUDOR HALL COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
Forest-hill, Sydenh d over Thirty Years. 
Principals—Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. beer D.D. 

Head Mistress—Miss TODD (Girton), Cambridge. 
Professors—Seeley, Churton Collins, Garcia, Diehl, rama: Dulcken, 

Larpent, &c. 
Gymnasium, Tennis Courts, Swimming, Riding. 


EASIDE EDUCATION.—Kilvinton House, 
DOVER (close to Sea) -PREPARATORY SCHOOL for GENTLE- 
MEN’S SONS (ages 7 to 14). The Misses Worsrotp, with Resident 
Masters (Senior, M.A. Oxon ). Successfal Preparation for Public Schools 
and Cambridge Local. Special attention to young and delicate boys. 
Highest references. Next Term, September 12. 


DUCATION.—ST. ALBANS,—In the pure 


country air of the best part of this healthy locality, in house with 
large garden, having open prospect for many miles, a refined HOME, 
with the highest Educational advantages, is offered to a few GIRLS of a 
select class. Visiting Professors; Resident Hanoverian Governess. 
Special attention to Modern Languages. Vacancy for Resident Governess 
Pupil.—Prospectus on on to Lapy Principat, Rowlatts, St. 
Peter's Park, St. Albans 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
\) FILLING UP about FIFTEEN VACANCIES on the FOUNDA- 
TION will be held on SEPTEMBER LIth next.—For information apply 
to the Bursar, St. Paul’s School, West Kensington. 




















HE PAGES of a MAGAZINE of HIGH 
STANDING, embracing a very wide range of subjects, are OPEN 
to ONE or TWO MORE AUTHORS and “ARTISTS of ability. The 
condition of admission to the Paid Staff is an investment of 1001. in 
shares in the property. The shares are registered under the Limited 
Liability Acts, and, consequently, there is no liability beyond their 
amount. The principle on which the Magazine is conducted is one by 
which Contributors are also constituted Part Proprietors. Signed Con- 
Ligh toape are preferred by the Editor, and are always widely noticed 
by the press at home and abroad.—For further particulars address 
hand 1, St. Swithin’s-lane, London, E.C. 


OLONIAL TRAVELLER.—A Gentleman, with 
a thorough pegs ote A = the Book and Publishing Trades, 
will shorty Sroseel £0 the Cape. 8 desirous of RESENTING 
Two or Three PUBLISHING HOUSES on Commission or otherwise. 
‘Would not object to Travel in the Australian Colonies or India —W. M., 
43, Ursula-street, Battersea Park, 8.W. 


((oCuTEY TRAVELLER WANTED by a PUB- 
LISHER. Must be a thoroughly experienced, competent, and 
respectable Man, with a good connexion. Salary and Commission.— 
Address K. , Stanley- ose, Watford. 


O BOOKSELLERS or NEWSVENDORS, — 
WANTED, ENGAGEMENT as PACKER or PORTER bya man 

who has been many years in the trade. Could also act as Caretaker. 
ag ——— —Address E. W., 2, Craven Buildings, Wych-strvet, 


ARM PUPILS.—GENTLEMEN are RECEIVED 

on the FARM of the AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY (Limited), 
Horsham, Sussex. 1,400 acres, arable and pasture; 400 head of cattle — 
For terms and particulars, 5 apply to the cana, Aylesbury Dairy 
Soupeny, in London, St. ; or Horsham, 




















'YPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS,., Plays, Re- 

views, Lectures, Legal or other Articles, COPIED with accuracy 

and despatch. Terms moderate. Duplicate Copies. —Address Miss Ticar, 
27, Maitland Park. road, Haverstock-hill, Ww. Establ ished 1884. 


YPE-WRITING. —MSS., Legal Documents, 

Specifications, Plays, COPIED with speed and accuracy. Dictations 
taken in Shorthand or Type-writing. Pupils taught.—Misses E. B. & 8. 
Farray, 34, Southampton-street, Strand. 


T° AUTHORS.—MS, TYPE- WRITTEN at 1s. per 
1,000. Duplicate toca 6d. . Plays from 5s. per Act. 
Shorthand Writers and Type-Writers mot out to Hotels, &c. The Metro- 
politan School of Shorthand, Limited, 27, Pa ca Telephone No. 
2,801. Telegrams “ Shorthand,’ * London 


MAxoscrirts, Old Deeds, Court Rolls, Black- 
Letter Books, COPIED, Translated from Latin and French, or 
Annotated by the Folio or otherwise, in Town or Country. —Grecorr 0. 
zNONI, Harrington, Northampton. 


[XPE- -WRITING, in best style, at 1d. per folio. 
Shorthand Notes taken References to Authors.—Miss GrappING, 
1, Loughborough-road, Brixton, S.W. 




















Te Master of a large School recommends a 
Mg MATRON, who has been with him five years. A trained 


Urse, with much experience. —Miss Hutcutnson, 3, St. George’s-terrace, 
Sou Lowestoft. 


ONDON.—A well-known French family, of good 

u Position (official), offer a very superior HOME toa few GENTLE- 

oA with practical Instruction in French and German. French always 

ost excellent table and service. Billiard-Room ; extensive 

Tenis Ground. Liberal terms. —Address VaLmonr, care of Mr. Parker, 
emist, —Remist, 35, Clifton-road, Maida-vale, W. 


AG GIRTON STUDENT of B.A. standing (London 
pint tviculation) desires ENGAGEMENT in High School or Private 
= “y Natural Science and Mathematics tole also take French 

a —aeely Miss Ware, Park-road, Halifax 


(GERMANY. —A Family of high position, residing 

- t Schwerin, Mecklenburg (4 hours’ rail from m Hamburg), off-r an 
ssrecable le HOME and refined Society to YOUNG GENTLEMEN desirous 
intell % German. The town is beautifully situated, and has many 
Enel lectual advantages. Great attention paid Le the study of German. 
ate, and French alse spoken. Terms 100/. per annum —For further 
Lelcester apply to Miss Deacon, Cotswold House, De Montfort-square, 

cester; orto U. H., 1086, Poste Restante, Schwerin. 

















ARIS, near BOIS de BOULOGNE,—A 
PROTESTANT FAMILY (Daughter professor in a first-rate day 
school) will be glad to RECEIVE YOUNG LADIES of any age who are 
desirous of attending Classes in Paris. Comfortable home. French and 
German spoken. Highest references given and required. Lady in Eng- 
land till September.—Address Mile. BLeckwenn, care of Dr. Tylecote, 
Great Haywood, Stafford. 


O PRINCIPALS of BOYS’ SCHOOLS, &c.—A 
Lady Principal of first-class Ladies’ meets in Clapham Park having 
TWO SONS, Fifteen and Thirteen years of age, whose education requires 
completion, wishes to RECEIVE TWO YOUNG LADIES IN EX- 
CHANGE. France or Germany not objected to. Testimonials given 
and required.—Address Principat, 40, Chancery lane. 


T. CLARE COLLEGE, WALMER, KENT. 


Head Master—The Rev. E. D’AUQUIER, M.A., Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, one of the Examiners to the Irish Board of Intermediate 
Education, late Head Master of South-Eastern College, Ramsgate. 


The College is situated in a delightful spot, close to the sea. Chapel, 
Sanatorium, Infirmary, Play-room, Laundry, Gymnasium, Tuckshop, 
Workshop, &c., fourteen acres of well-timbered and beautiful Grounds, 
Cycle Path, Tennis Courts, &c., Sea Bathing, and Boating. 


Inclusive Fees, Eighty Guineas per annum. Exhibitions and Scholar- 
ships of 101 , 15/., and 21/. are annually thrown open for competition. 


Special charge taken of boys whose parents reside abroad. 
For further information apply to the Heap Master. 


OWENS COLLEGE, VIOTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
ANCHESYT 
snastes 1889-90. 
Principal—J. G. GREENWOOD, LL.D. 
ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 
Professors and Lecturers. 


GREEK.—Hul!me Professor J. Strachan, M.A 
GREEK TEST. CRITICISM.—Professor J. G. ‘Greenwood, LL 
ote COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. — Professor A. S. Witkins, 


Litt.D. 
CLASSICAL ARCHZOLOGY.—Lecturer, Rev. E. L. Hicks, M.A. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE —Smith Professor T. N. Lopes M.A. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE.—Professor A. W. Ward, Litt.D 
HEBREW and ARABIC.—Lecturer, ae L. M. Simmons, B.A. 














HISTORY.— 

LOGIC and PHILOSOPHY. —Professor R. “Adamson, M.A. LL D. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY.— Faulkner Professor and Cobden Lecturer 
J. E.C. Munro, LL.D. 

LAW.—Professor A. Hopkinson, M.A. B.C.L , Professor J. E. C. Munro, 
LL.M. Reader in Real Property, &c.—W. A. Copinger, Barrister-at- 
Law. Reader in Common Law.—T. F. Byrne, B A., Barrister-at-Law. 

MATHEMATICS (PURE and APPLIED).—Beyer Professor H. Lamb, 5 

s. 


PHYSICS. 3. — Langworthy | Professor Arthur Schuster, Ph.D. F.R.S, 
Profe: = a. Gi A 

CIVIL and MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, GEOMETRICAL and 
MECHANICAL DRAWING.—Beyer Professor Osborne Reynolds, 


LL D. F.RS. 
seria and METALLURGY. — Professor H. B. Dixon, M.A. 


FR 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY.—Professor C. SCHORLEMMER, F.R.8. 
MINERALOGY.—Lecturer C. A. Burghardt, Ph D. 
ZOOLOGY.—Beyer Professor A. M. Marshall, F.R x 
BOTAN Y.—Professor W. C. Williamson, F.RS. 
GEOLOGY and PALZONTOLOGY.— Frofessor W. Boyd Dawkins, 
M.A 


A.F.RS. 
ee ie and HISTOLOGY.—Brackenbury Professor W. Stirling, 


M.D. D.Sc. 
FREEHAND DRAWIN 
HARMONY, &c. —Lecturer H. Hiles, Mus.D. 
With Assistant Lecturers in all the Principal Departments. 

The SESSION of the DAY CLASSES will be OPENED with an Intro- 
ductory Address on ‘ University Teaching in its Relation to the Indus- 
trial Applications of Science’ by Professor ARTHUR SCHUSTER, on 
TUESDAY, October ist, at 11 304 m.; and the SESSION of the EVENING 
CLASSES with an Address by Dr. G. H. BAILEY, on MONDAY, 
October 7th, at 7.3). p.» 

There are two Halls of Residence associated with the College. 

Pruspectuses ef the several Departments :— 

1. DAY CLASSES, 

2. MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 

3 DENTAL DEPARTMENT, 

4. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN, 

5. EVENING CLASSES, 
and also the Prospectuses of E: 
be forwarded on application a one eens ar. 
RY WM, HOLDER, M.A.,R gistrar 


a 





and Exhibiti Ww 





ARIS.—The ATHENZUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE 


SECRETARY AND REGISTRAR. 
The Council invite applications for the above post before SEP- 
TEMBER 10th. Salary 1501. Duties to commence on October Ist next. 
—Particulars may be obtained from Surett & Sma t, Solicitors, Dundee 


JONDONDERRY GOVERNMENT SCHOOL of 
eee See a MASTERSHIP of the above School is 
vAuate and invite from 
qualified. ART MASTERS. The emoluments consist of the entire Fees 
and Grants with free house. The income for the past two years has 
exceeded 300/. per annum. 
Applications. with copies of testimonials, should reach me not later 
than Friday, 23rd August. 
WILLIAM McLEARN, Honorary Secretary. 
ighc gainer Londonderry. 

















ROFESSORSHIP of MODERN LITERATURE 
and ENGLISH LANGUAGE at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LIVERPOOL, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY.—Candidates for the Chair 
are requested t to send in applications — testimonials) on or before 
Oetober im anuary, 1890. Endowment 
3751., with “two-thirds of Pn —For particulats apply to Recisraar, 
University College, Liverpool. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


Applications for the anes of MATHEMATICAL LECTURER will be 
received up to AUGUST 26th. Salary 100/., with Government Grant and 
Fees for Evening pte they Duties begin October Ist.—For particulars 
apply to the Secretary. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
_ OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS 
The Ci i offer SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable at 
the above College, of the following values, namely, Two of 301., Two of 
., and Two of 15). e 
Particulars can be aiaieet from the Secretary, at the College, to 
whom application must be made on or before August 23rd. 

















THE IMPERIAL COLLEGE, Sinclair-road, West 
Kensington Park. (N.B. Near Addison-road Station.) 

Under the patronage of H S8.H. the Duke of Teck, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Field-Marshal Sir Patrick Grant, Field- Marshal Lord William 
Paulet, General Sir Donald Stewart, Bart., &c. 

Military Superintendent—Colonel KNOLLYS, P.S.C. F.R.G.S., late 

Garrison Instructor Home District (formerly commanding 
rad Highlanders 
Principal—R. H. THOMPSON, M.A. F.R.G.S. 


RECENT SUCCESSES. 

SANDHURST PRELIMINARY.—F. C. Chisholm, A. F. Dalzel, C. D. 
Field, Lieut. F. N. Jones, Lieut. G. R. M. Mathew-Lannowe, J. A. 
Rogers, J. P. Grant, H. G. Costley. 

SANDHURST FURTHER.—C. D. Field, 
7,316 marks; L. T. Hay, 7,500 marks. 

MILITIA LITERARY.—Lieut. F. N. Jones, 4,661 marks (top score in 
Geometrical Drawing, within 17 of full’ marks) ; Lieut. G. R. M. 
Lannowe, 4,055 marks ; Lieut. F. S. Reynolds. 

MILITARY COMPETITIVE.—Lieut. A. Phelps, Lieut. F. N. Jones. 

QUEEN’S HON. INDIA CADBTSHIP.—J. A. Rogers. 

EXAMINATION in TACTICS.—Major Cole. 


7,673 marks; E. W. Green, 


The Imperial College was opened for the first time in September, 
1887; the average of successes at Competitive Examinations in propor- 
tion to number has consequently been very high, and rot su y 
a of any other establishment of the kind in the kingdom. Pupils of 

r. Thompson, before the opening of the College. obtained, among other 
distinctions, Second Place for Woolwich and Sixth Place for Sandhurst 


GENTLEMEN are RECEIVED to PREPARE for Sandhurst, Wool- 
wich, Indian Civil Service, Militia Chote bg and Competitive), "&e. 
Small Classes, securing individual attentio 
SANDHURST EXAMINATION, 1889. 
Out of Five Students of the Imperial College who competed, FOUR 
were SUCCESSFUL, as agree — 
8. 





Greer cecscesseees 9.227 save pial tes 

Nicholas... eee 8,264 .... 46th pla 

Blackburn .......+ 7,898 .... 3rd nines West India Cadetships, 
Seton, Chesholm . + 7,494 


Arrangements are being made which will enable the students of the 
Imperial College to have access to recreation grounds of over nine acres 
in extent, in the immediate neighbourhood of the College, and contain- 
ing numerous Tennis Courts, Gymnasiums, 


yAnB4s COLLEGE, ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 





Chairman of the Governing Body. 
Principal DONALDSON, LL.D., St. Andrews University. 
Head Master. 
JOHN M‘KENZIE, M.A. 
zed <7 a scheme prepared by the Educational 
Balen ey tenes : ill provide prcomplete HIGH & SCHOOL 
EDUCATION rs all departments for both BOYS and GIRLS. 

There will be two sides—a Classical, in which Pupils will be Prepared 
for the University and other Public Examinations; and a Modern, giving 
a Theoretical and Practical Training for Commercial and Scient fic 
Pursuits. 

Pupils will be Prepared for the Leaving Certificate Examinations of 
the Scotch Education Department, and Girls also for the University 
Local and L.L.A. Examinations, and the School will be inspected under 
the Scotch Education Department. 

The Fees range from 5s. to 40s. per Quarter. 

There are School and University Bursaries in connexion with the 
Institution. 

The Session Opens on Ist October. 

a information regarding Board and other —— 3 1 be got from 

Head seeaten, or from the Secretaries, Messrs. 8S. & C. 8. Grace, 
Sr Andrews 
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rane COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
ND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
The NEXT SESSION will begin on MONDAY, oe 30th, 1889.— 
For all information respecting Scholarships, se apply 


OR TAMES, Registrar. 
Cardiff, August 12th, 1859. 


OVERNESS and TUTORS’ AGENCY.— 

AGENCY for GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, AMANUENSES, and 

COMPANIONS, English and Foreign. —Apply for a Mrs. 
Dossrron, The Library, Old Bedford House, Streatham, 8.W. 


UBLICATION of EDUCATIONAL WORKS.— 
Messrs. RELFE BROTHERS arrange either to PURCHASE the 
COPYRIGHT of approved MSS., or make Payment by Koyalty, or 
Publish on Mutual Terms with the Author. As their Lasages lies A 











THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION, 1889-90, will commence on Shey’ el 
October Ist, when the Prizes will be distributed by the Right H 
LORD SANDHURST, and an >: enema Address will be delivered ‘ey 
J. BLAND SUTTON, E:q.. F. 

Two Entrance Scholarships roo 1003. and (Ol) will be open for 
competition on September 26th and 27th. 

The School cag have been Zecentty eet comprising new 
Theatre, Library, teria Medica Museum, 
Students’ Room, and Luncheon ea 
Heepital, Scholarships = Prizes ‘there are y Sixteen Resid 

08) 


pen to § 

The Conemaion Foe. Nor the whole Medical Curriculum is 100i. 
Special provision is made for Dental ae and for Candidates for 
the Preliminary Scientific (M.B ) Examina 

e Residential College adjoins the Hos pita, and provides accommo- 
dation for Thirty Students and a resident 
| particulars may be ot 











ined from the R 








clusively with Colleges and Schools, they have uru: ili 
introducing (through their Travellers, &c.) Books to the ‘alvect notice of 
Principals, and so considerably reduce ‘the cost of newspaper advertising. 


and al 
Medical Officer at the Hospital, or from 
A. PEARCE GOULD, Dean. 





They will be pleased to give Estimates or any information 
Educational Books.—Retre Broruens, 6, Charterhouse Buildings, ‘Alders- 
gate, London, EC. 


St BARTHOLOMEW: S HOSPITAL and 


The WINTER SESSION will an. my ru ESDAY, October Ist, 1889. 
Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, ‘subject 
$e eae Collegiate pape The Few geek —_ a service of 
0 f 








( ‘or 
For further particulars apply, personally Ao ys Lisee, to the WaRDEN 
OF THE CottEce, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


St: BARTHOLOMEW S HOSPITAL and 


PRELIMINARY "SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 

Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subjects 
of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of 
“4 yan iso of London will Commence on OCTOBER 1st, and continue 
u 
Fee he the whole Course, 181. 18s., or 167. 16s. to Students of the 
Hospital ; or 5/. 5s. each for single subjects. 

There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

For further particulars apply to the WaRDEN oF THE CoLLEcE, St. 
en. 's Hospital, London, E.U. 

Handbook forwarded on application. 


St BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Four Scholarships and One Exhibition, respectively worth 130., 65., 
, 50l., and 20l. each, tenable for One Year, will be competed for in 
September, 1889—viz., “One Senior Open Scholarshi; p of the value of 65. 
will be awarded to the best candidate (if of sufficient merit) in Physics 
and Chemis: ee One Senior Pagel Scholarship of the value of 65i. will 
be awarded to the best (if of merit) in Biology and 
Physiology. 
Candidates for these Scholarships must be under twenty-five years of 
age, and must not have entered to the Medical and Surgical Practice of 











any London Medical School. 
One Junior Open Scholarship in Science, value 130]., and One Pre- 
liminary Scientific Exhibition, value 50/., will be awarded to the best 


candidates ao twenty years of age (if of sufficient merit)in Physics, 
Chemistry, Botany, and Biology. The questions for the Scholarship of 
130/. will be of about the range required for cere in the London 
University Prelimi and those for the Pre- 
liminary Scientific Exhibition will be of about the range of the Pass 
questions in that The J Exhibition, vaiue 20i., 
will be bt 4 for at the same time. The subjects of examination 
are Latin, a and any two of the three following Languages— 
Greek, nch, and German 

The Ciassical subjects are those of the London University Matricula- 
tion Examination of July, 1889. 

The successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will be required to 
enter to the full course at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in the October 

the Examination for these Scholarships 

will be held on September 25th, 1859. 

For particulars application may be made, personally or by letter, to 
the WagpEN oF THE Cottece, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 


T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Hyde Park Corner, S.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will Commence on TUESDAY, October Ist, 
CLIFFORD ALLBUTT, F.R.8., 
e 














MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e@ Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &e. Card of 
Terms on application. 
12 and 18, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.0. 








FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


me sup) am on moderate terms. 
on application. 
DULAU & co. 37, SOHO-SQUARE. 
ATH BOOK STORE.—CATALOGUE, No. 124, 
4 pp-s containing a large Collection of Works on Travel, Bio. 


git Theology, mat — from the Stock of G. & F, 
ridge-street, Ba 





graphy, 
Gite = 





n le wis RARIANS, — For IMMEDIATE 

a large and extensive LIBRARY of nearly 3,000 
VOLUMES. ins during the last 20 years by Mr. W. M. SYMONS, 
of Lambeth, largely consisting of Historical Books and Memoirs, 
Voyages and Travels, ee rcngy History and Records, American 
Books, Missionary per tives, Biography of the Great and Good, 
Also, about 100,000 Cuttings and Engravings placed on Crown Folio 
Sheets ready for binding, a collection of last 40 years, illustrative of 
the History, G » an he Period, Geographically 
arranged. —For particulars and to wiew, | apply to Mr. Pernerickx, 33, 
Paternoster-row. 


LFNCOLN. S INN-FIELDS. —CHAMBERS or 
OFFICES at 63, in well-lighted, thoroughly fire- proof, sani! 
Suites, Three, Six, or ape eo 














R, A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ VALUATOR, 

AGENT, and ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode 

of Publishing. ° Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. 

Transfer terary Property carefully conducted. Safe Opinions 

obtained. Twenty years Highest Consultations 
free.—la, Paternoster-row, E.C. 








WIFT & CO., Music, Letterpress, and Litho- 
graphic Printers, Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. All kinds of 
expeditiously done in the best style at moderate charges. 


EWSPAPER, &c., PRINTING and PUBLISH- 
h 





Publishers, 12, it & 
undertake the PRINTING and PUBLI HING of first-class 

EWSPAP: - NES, BOOKS, CA UES, PAMPHLETS, 
PROSPECTUSES, ARTICLES of A TATION. MINUTES of EVI- 


DENCE, &c., _ the best style. Their Offices are fitted with the latest 
'y, the most modern English and Foreign Type, 
and they pore a none but first-class workmen. ilities upon the 
Premises for Editorial Offices if required. Advertising Department 
conducted. Telephone 2759. 





warmed passag' passages, 8) tae eat tul 1 poi and resident housekeeper. 
Moderate Rents.—Apply at the Office in the Building, or to Messrs. Cuap- 
wick, 17, Parliament-street, S. 


H oMMING 





BIRDS, 


rom it € of these is formed by R. J. 
BALSTON, Esq., of Maidstone, _ now offered fort SALE. and the Owner 
solicits offers for the same, which to be sent to the Curator of the 
Maidstone Museum, where the Birds can be inspected. 

The Collection consists of 330 Species; 3,315 Specimens; 23 Nestlings; 
and 210 Nests and Eggs; among these are some of the rarest and latest 
species discovered. 

A series of 732 of the above Birds d in 49 hand 
ebonized Cases, 2 feet equare, with glass fronts my sides, which form a 
most unique set. 

The Specimens in the above Cases are arranged according to Mr. D. G. 
Elliot’s ‘ Synopsis of the described spsney of Humming Birds.’ Each 

is d and with all a In many of 
the finished Cases, males, females, incernedia te panes. young birds, 
nests and eggs, are represented. The mounting and grouping is beauti- 
fully executed. 

The whole of the Specimens and Cases are to be disposed of in one Lot. 














THE REPARATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORE necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
go to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 

BR. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-equare, w. 
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AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 
are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins, any size up to 
Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This process is noted for its excellence 


in 
COPIES OF ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS; 


COPIES OF COINS SEALS, MEDALLIONS 
COPIES OF PEN-AND-INK SKETCHES ; 
COPIES OF ALL SUBJECTS OF WHICH A 
PHOTOGRAPH CAN BE TAKEN ; 
and is employed by om paeicni of the British Museum, the Paleo- 


EMORY.—LOISETTE’S SYSTEM. “Great 
advantage to strong memory, incalculable aid to weak one.”— 
mt Dr. Buckley. ‘‘ Easily acquired and very interesting.” —Rev. S. Bell, 





A.—Prospectus free.—A. Loisette, 37, New Oxford-street, London. 
COINS. 
S P IN E & 8 O NW, 
NUMISMATISTS, 


3, GRACECHURCH - STREET, LONDON, E.0., 
Respectfully invite an inspection of their extensive Stock of 
FINE and RARE COINS, 

Patterns and Proofs, in Gold, Silver, and Bronze. 





The Oldest Coin Dealers in London. 
Established 1772. 





Fine and Rare Coins, Medals, &c., Bought or Exchanged. 














i ‘ian, and other Learned Societies, and 
by the Leading Publishers. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY for the Decoration of the Home with 
permanent Photographs from the most celeb d Painti 


and Drawings of the GREAT MASTERS, Ancient and Modern. A 
Pamphlet of 40 pages, containing a Description of Autotype, with Four 
Il i showing notable Pictures apprepriately framed, and designs 





may 
ebtained by personal application between 1 and 3 rx.; or by letter 


addressed to the Dean, at the Hospital. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, S.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1889-90 will OPEN on TUESDAY, October 

= “TR an Introductory Address, at 3 rp M., by Mr. William Anderson, 





Two E mee Sch ips of 125 guineas and 607. respectively, 
open to all first-year Students, will be offered for competition. The 
Examination will be held on the 25th, 26th, and 27th September, and the 
Subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Botany or Zoology, 
at the option of Candidates. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at 
the Sessional Examinations, as also several medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the “ Preliminary 
a ” and “ Intermediate M.B.’”’ Examinations of the University of 

ondon. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without extra charge. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
ments are made for Students entering in their second or subsequent 
years ; also for Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who 
also has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who 
receive Students into their houses. 

Prospectuses and alll particulars may be obtained from the Medical 


Secretary, Mr. Grorce RenpLe. 
E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 


S* MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Paddington, W. 
e WINTER SESSION begins on ee ed i with an INTRO- 
pucrory¥ ADDRESS by Dr. MAGUIRE, at 4 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, ONE of 105i., nd FIVE of 0 ee 
of which Two are Specially Open to Students from Oxford and Cam- 
nag will be awarded by E ion on Sep 26th and 27th, at 











The Hospital has 281 beds, with well-appointed Special Departments 
for Diseases of Children, and of the Eye, Ear, Skin, and Throat. Eight 
a Appointments in it are open to Students without expense or 
charge. 

The School is replete with all the requisite Laboratories and Appli- 
ances for the Study of Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, Patholegy, 
Bacteriology, and Hygiene, and the course of Teaching both in the 
Hospital and the School provides complete preparation for every Ex- 
amination and Degree. 

The Residential College is under the care of the Warden, Dr. Luff. 

The Prospectus, to be obtained <4 application to the. School eet 
contains full information as to th the 





Annual Prizes and School Senolarenion, the Course of repeat ay the 
Special Classes for the higher University 
HERBERT W. PAGE, M.. A. M.C. Cantab., Dean. 





of Artistic Mouldings. Free per post. 


R A V U B EE. 
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The AUTOTYPE PROCESS applied to Photographic Engraving on 
Copper. 

Portraits from Paintings by Pettie, R.A., Ouless, R.A., Holl, 2. A. 3 
Specimens of Copies of Drawings, &c.; and E p of 
Auto-gravure Reproduction of Photographs from Art Objects, from 
Life and from Nature, can be seen at the AUTOTYPE GALLERY, 

Estimates and particulars on application. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, W.O. 


M UPIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


All the Best and most Popuiar Books of the Season are in circulation 
at Mudie’s Library. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA Psx Annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS Per Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for a weekly exchange of enc by the 
Library Messengers) from TWO GUINEAS Psrx Annum 














MUDIE’S 
Standard and other Works w 
fer Sale at Greatly Reduced ] Prices. 


BOOKS IN ALL VARIETIES OF BINDING, 
Suitable for Presents and Prizes, always in stock. 


CLEARANCE LIST contains Jann=h Thousand Volumes of 
and now effered 








PROSPECTUSES AND LISTS OF BOOKS FOR SALE SENT 
POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
to 34, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
Brancu OFvices: 
%1, BROMPTON-ROAD, 8.W., and 2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 











Catalogues. 
L LiI=°8 & ELV E Y, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Libraries Cataiogued, Arranged, Purchased, “or Valued. 
CATALOGUE 66 now ready, post free six ‘stamps. 
20, NEW BOND-ST. ', LONDON, W. 











Sales by Auction 
FRIDAY NEXT.—Scientific and Miscellaneous Property. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will bacon by AUCTION, 


at his Great Reoms, -street, Covent-garden, on 
FRIDAY NEXT, August 23, at pA . “Ty o’clock oe MICRO- 
SCOPES, Objectives, Objects, and Cabinets for same—Telescopes—Opera 
and Race Glasses—Cameras, Lenses, and other Photograghic Ap} tus 
—Galvanic, Electrical, an and Chemical Appliances—and Misc eous 
Property. 
On view after 2 the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


SPALDING, LINCOLNSHIRE.—To Antiquarians, 
"Book Coliectors, and others. 


1% ke valuable LIBRARY of BOOKS collected 
by the late Canon EDWARD MOORE, Adz S.A.. containing a fine 
copy of f= Vinegar Bible, formerly H.R H. George II1.— 
Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum—The Draining of Fens (by the same 
author)—and other rare Volumes, as well as numerous car carefully selected 


a = Modern Works in Liacolnshire 
&e., wilt be BOLD’ by AUCTION, at the PAR- 


Topog Theology, 
SONAGE, "BeALDING, on FRIDAY, August 23, 1889. 

Catalog e in i and may be had ey Shilling each), 
seven days ay to the Sale, on application to Messrs. S. & G. Kincston, 
Auctioneers and Valuers, Spalding. 


In the High Court of Justice, Chancery Division.—Mr. Justice 
Stirling.—Battison yv. Hobson.—JIn the matter of the Estate 
of FREDERICK HOBSON, deceased, 


ME. CHARLES APPLETON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at the Exchange Auction Mart, Land’s-lane, Leeds, 
on WEDNESDAY, August 21, at 4 o’clock in the afternoon precisely, 
subject to such conditions as shall then be produced ,— 

Lot 1. All that FREEHOLD ESTATE known as the “ Leeds Times 
Printing Works,’’ situate in Upton’s-yard, Briggate, Leeds (in the occu- 
pation of the Trustees of FREDERICK HOBSON, deceased), with the 
Copyright of and in the Leeds Times, which was established as a high- 
class family newspaper in 1832, and published Weekly. 

ith the Working Plant, including an Engine, Boiler, Shaft- 
Ing, 8 Marinoni i Newspaper Printing Machine. capable of printing 12, 

copies per hour, with automatic folding appliances,a complete Set S 
Stereotyping Apparatus, all the Type, aaeaaatl ae my | ee 
and ot other a wequistte fittings for a Printing 

















The above will be offered in one lot as a going concern. 
Lot 2. A TICKET in the LEEDS OLD LIBRARY. 


ior 
Particulars = conditions of Sale may be had “grt seven days pr 

to the date of Sale of Theophilus E. Jones, Esq.. ere 
Manchester, Solicitor; Walter Augustus Holcombe, pea. , of 20, ‘& Wool- 
Holborn, in the City of London, Solicitor; Messrs. Whitakers 
bert, 12, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, London, Solicitors ; of 9, 
Paley, Esq., of York, Solicitor; of Messrs. Bell. Brodrick & ones the 
Bow Churchyard, Cheapside, in the Men of London, Solicitors ; ey Ahoy 
Auctioneer, Land’s-lane, 8; of Messrs. Hopps & , 
Solicitor, 4, Bank-street, 
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PUBLICATIONS NOUVELLES | MACMILLAN & CO’S 
DE LA NEW BOOKS. 


LIBRAIRIE HACHETTE ET C* 


BOULEVARD SAINT-GERMAIN, 79, A PARIS. 
LONDON: 18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CHARING CROSS, W.C. 


BAILLY (E.), agrégé de l’Université, maitre de conférences a la Faculté 


des lettres de Lille: ETUDE sur la VIE et les (QUVRES de FREDERIC GOTTLIEB KLOPSTOCK. 1 vol. in-8, 
broché, 6 fr. 


GIRARD (Paul), maitre de conférences a la Faculté des lettres de Paris: 


L'EDUCATION ATHENIENNE au Ve et au IVe SIECLE avant J.-C. Ouvrage couronné par |’Académie des inscrip- 
tions et belles-lettres. 1 vol. in-8, broché, 10 fr. 


JEANROY (Alfred), ancien éléve de Ecole normale et de l’Ecole des 


Hautes études, chargé du cours de langue et littérature méridionales 4 la Faculté des lettres de Toulouse: Les 
ORIGINES de la POFSIE LYRIQUE en FRANCE au MOYEN AGE. Etudes de littérature frangaise et comparée, 
suivies de textes inédits. 1 vol. in-8, broché, 10 fr. 


HASDEU (Julie): BOURGEONS d AVRIL. 
broché, 5 fr. 


‘Bourgeons d’Avril’ sont les essais poétiques d’une jeune roumaine, fille d’un éminent philologue, essais trop tét inter- 
rompus par la mort qui frappa Mlle. Julie Hasdeu dans sa dix-neuviéme année. 








1 vol. petit in-16, 


SOURCHES (Marquis de): MEMOIRES sur le REGNE de LOUIS 


XIV., publiés d’aprés le manuscrit authentique appartenant 4 M. le duc des Cars, par le comte DE COSNAC (Gabriel- 
Jules) et EDOUARD PONTAL, archiviste paléographe. 

Mise en vente du Tome IX., embrassant la période de janvier 1703 4 juin 1704. 1 vol. in-8, broché, 7 fr. 50. 

L’ouvrage complet formera environ 15 volumes. 

Ll a été tiré 150 exemplaires numérotés sur grand raisin vélin de Hollande, & 20 fr. le volume. 

Les neuf premiers volumes (septembre 1681—juin 1704) sont en vente. Chaque volume, 7 fr. 50. 





CHERBULIEZ (Victor), de l’ Académie francaise: PROFILS ETRAN- 


GERS. (Hégel et sa correspondance; le prince de Bismarck et M. Moritz Busch; lord Beaconsfield; Guillaume de 
Humboldt et Charlotte Diede; un bourgmestre de Stralsund au XVIesiécle; M. de Beust et ses mémoires; le roi 
Louis II. de Bavi@re; Charles Gordon ; opold Ranke; M. Geffcken et le journal de l’empereur Frédéric; M. Fran- 
cesco Crispi et sa politique; un missionnaire écossais ; le poéte don Sérafin Estebanez; l’esprit chinois; la famille 


Buchholz). 1 vol. in-16, broché, 3 fr. 50. 
HEIMWEH (Jean): La QUESTION d’ALSACE. 1 vol. in-16, broché, 
3 fr. 50. 
VARIGNY (Henri de), docteur és sciences: CHARLES DARWIN. 
1 vol. in-16 avec 20 gravures, broché, 1 fr. 25. 


THUILLIER (L.): Les VINGT ARRONDISSEMENTS de PARIS. 


Plans; R ig pratiques; Nomenclature alphabétique des boulevards, rues, places, &c.; Ministéres ; 

Ambassades et Consulats; Préfecture de la Seine ; Mairies et Justices de paix; Préfecture de Police ; Commissariats ; 

Services et tarifs des postes, des télégraphes, des téléphones, des voitures, des bateaux parisiens; Administration des 

chemins de fer; Etablissements financiers; Principales curiosités 4 visiter dans Paris, &c. Ouvrage accompagné d’un 

14 général et d’une carte des environs de Paris et de trois plans de l’Exposition universelle. 1 vol. in-16, broché, 
r. 


AMMANN (A.): GUIDE HISTORIQUE & travers PEXPOSITION 


des HABITATIONS HUMAINES, reconstituées par Charles Garnier. Ouvrage contenant un avant-propos, des notes 
justificatives et vingt et une gravures. Brochure in-16, 50 cent. 


PUBLICATIONS PERIODIQUES ILLUSTREES, 
Ont paru du 6 juillet au 27 juillet 1889, 


Le TOUR du MONDE. Livr. 1487 & 1490 (27 juillet 1889).— 


beng ~~ ILES BALEARES, MAJORQUE, par M. GASTON VUILLIER (1888).—Chaque numéro, 50 cent.— 
n an, 26 fr. 


Le JOURNAL de la JEUNESSE. Livr. 866 & 870: Le THEATRE 


ANNAMITE & VYEXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, par HENRI LATOUR; Le KAMPONG JAVANAIS a l’EXPOSI- 
TION UNIVERSELLE, par L. ROUSSELET; La PHILANTROPIE a l EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, par ROBERT 
CAZIN, &c.; L'EPAVE MYSTERIEUSE, par Madame de NANTEUIL; Le MOUSSE de PORTJIOU, par H. MEYER. 
—Chaque numéro, 40 cent.—Un an, 20 fr. 


MON JOURNAL. Recueil mensuel pour les enfants de 5 3 10 ans. 


Livr. 10: EXCURSION de DEUX PETITS ENFANTS, YVONNE et LOUIS, a l’EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 
Dessins de E. Le Mouél.—Chaque numéro, 15 cent.—Un an, 1 fr, 80. 


PERROT (Georges) et CHIPIEZ (Charles): HISTOIRE de PART 


dans VANTIQUITE. Livraisons 245 4 248: La LYCIE; L’ARCHITECTURE FUNERAIRE; Les VILLES et leurs 
DEFENSES; La SCULPTURE, &c. Chaque livraison, 50 cent. 


RECLUS (Elisée): NOUVELLE GEOGRAPHIE UNIVERSELLE. 


Livr. 795 4 798: ILES PITCAIRN, RAFA, CHRISTMAS, HAVAI; flore, faune, habitants, voleans; HONOLULU.— 


Table du Tome XIV.—Chaque livr., 50 cent. 
RECLUS (Onésime): NOS COLONIES. Livr. 22 3 25: MAR- 


TINIQUE ; GUYANE FRANCAISE; NOUVELLE CALEDONIE; TAITI et DEPENDANCES, &c.—La 25° livraison 
complete l’ouvrage.—Chaque livraison, 50 cent. 


THIERRY (Augustin): RECITS des TEMPS MEROVINGIENS, 


illustrés par Jean-Paul LAURENS. Livr. 19 4 22.—Chaque livraison, 1 fr. 


CERVANTES SAAVEDRA (Miguel de): L’INGENIEUX HIDALGO 


DON QUICHOTTE de LA MANCHE. Livraisons 62 4 65.—Chaque livraison, 50 cent. 


SCHRADER (J.), PRUDENT (F.) et ANTHOINE (E.): ATLAS de 


GEOGRAPHIE MODERNE. Livr.2: BE LGIQUE et PAYS-BAS ; SUEDE, NORWEGE, DANEMARCK 3; MEXIQUE. 
—Chaque livraison, 1 fr, 








FATHER DAMIEN. A Journey 


from Cashmere to his Home in Hawaii. By EDWARD 
CLIFFORD. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Saturday Review says :—‘‘ Nothing could be more im- 
pressive than the story: f Father Damien’s life and death. 
sataae Mr. Clifford’s pictures of the volcanic region surpass all 
previous descriptive efforts of the kind.” 





Edward Fitzgerald. 
The LETTERS and LITERARY 


REMAINS of EDWARD FITZGERALD. Edited by 
W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., Vice-Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 81s. 6d. 

Vol, I, LETTERS.—Vol. Il. EUPHRANOR, SIX DRAMAS 
from CALDERON, The BIRD PARLIAMENT, The TWO 
GENERALS. — Vol. III. DRAMAS from CALDERON, 
GREEK DRAMAS, RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYANM, &c. 

The Academy says:—‘‘ We all owe a debt of gratitude to 
the editor of these volumes, who has done his work with 
characteristic thoroughness and accuracy, while scarcely ever 
allowing himself tu appear and receive the thanks which we 
have ready for him,” 


A NEW NOVEL BY MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


SANT’ ILARIO. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 

Author of ‘ With the Immortals,’ ‘ Greifenstein,’ ‘ Paul 
Patoff,’ ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ ‘ Dr. Claudius,’ ‘ Marzio’s 
Crucifix,’ &c. 

3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s, 6d. 





FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 


LESSONS of HOPE: Readings from 


the Works of FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 
Selected by the Rev. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

The Saturday Review says :—‘‘ The result is a body of ex- 
tracts, each of which is truly self-contained, and the whole 
thoroughly representative of the writer’s theology. To 
attain this end skill and sympathy were demanded, and Mr. 
Llewelyn Davies exhibits both qualifications.” 





THIRD AND POPULAR EDITION, price 2s. 


The PARNELL COMMISSION.— 


The OPENING SPEECH for the DEFENCE, delivered 
by Sir CHARLES RUSSELL, Q.C. M.P. Carefully 
Revised by the Author. Demy 8vo. LIBRARY EDI- 
TION, 10s. 6d. POPULAR EDITION, paper covers, 2s. 


SKETCHES of RURAL LIFE: 


Poems. By FRANCIS LUCAS. Globe 8vo. ds. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a NURSE. By 


E. D. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE. 


CATALOGUE of CASTS in the 


MUSEUM of CLASSICAL ARCHAOLOGY. By CHAS. 
WALDSTEIN, Litt.D. Ph.D. LL.D., University Reader 
in Classical Archeology, and Director of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum. Crown 8vo. ls. 6d. 


** Also an Edition on Large Paper, small 4to. 5s. 


IRON and STEEL MANUFAC. 


TURE: a Text-Book for Beginners. By ARTHUR H. 
HIORNS, Principal, School of Metallurgy, Birmingham 
and Midland Institute, Author of ‘ Practical Metallurgy 
and Assaying,’ ‘Elementary Metallurgy,’ &c. With 
Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
MACMILLAN’S 3s. 6d. NOVELS, 


ROBBERY UNDER ARMS: a Story of Life and 
Adventure in the Bush and in the Gold Fields of Aus- 
tralia. By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


SCHWARTZ. By D. Christie Murray. 
NEIGHBOURS on the GREEN. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
The WEAKER VESSEL. By D. Christie Murray. 
JOYCE, By Mrs. Oliphant. 

CRESSY. By Bret Harte. 

WESSEX TALES. By Thomas Hardy. 

A LONDON LIFE. By Henry James. 

MISS BRETHERTON. By Mrs. Humphry Ward, 


Author of ‘ Robert Elsmere.’ 
REUBEN SACHS. By Amy Levy. 
A BELEAGUERED CITY. Ey Mrs. Oliphant. 


*,* Other Volumes to follow. 











MACMILLAN & Co, London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


—_—~—— 


‘MEMORY’S HARKBACK THROUGH HALF A 
CENTURY,’ 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF 
DR. GRETTON. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. 


** We heartily wish our readers as much pleasure from the 
perusal of this kindly book as we have ourselves derived 
from it.”—Saturday Review. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A DAUGHTER 
OF THE PEOPLE.’ 


DIANA. By Georgiana M. Craik 


(Mrs. MAY), Author of ‘Godfrey Helstone,’ &c. In 
3 vols, crown 8vo. [Next week, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘WORTH WAITING FOR.’ 


The SCOTTS of BESTMINSTER. 


By J. MASTERMAN, Author of ‘A Fatal Error,’ &, 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MDLLE. DE 
MERSAC.’ 


MISS SHAFTO. By W. E. Norris, 
Author of ‘The Rogue,’ &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

‘*Mr. Norris is a pleasant writer, possessing a knowledge 
of society and a pretty humour which is neither hackneyed 
nor vulgar. All these qualities are to be found in his latest 
book, ‘ Miss Shafto,’ which is his best bit of work for some 
years.” — World, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘COUNTESS 
IRENE,’ 


ROBERT LEEMAN’S DAUGHTERS. 


By J. FOGERTY, Author of ‘ Lauterdale,’ ‘ Caterina,’ 
&c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


* This novel is very strong, human emotions and passions 
are dealt with in a manner that commands admiration, and 
the work has much of the charm which distinguished the 
literary offspring of the older writers of fiction.” Academy. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ FASCINATION,’ &. 


PAST FORGIVENESS? By 


Lady MARGARET MAJENDIE, Author of ‘Precau- 
tions,’ &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


** Beyond question the best novel which Lady Margaret 
Majendie has yet written. She has been fortunate in her 
theme, and she has done it justice; and her novel isa real 
tragedy, which means something exceedingly different from 
a story with an unhappy ending.”—Graphic, 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ NELLIE’S 
MEMORIES.’ 


The SEARCH for BASIL LYND- 


HURST. By ROSA N. CAREY, Author of ‘ Not Like 
Other Girls,’ &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


‘* Miss Carey’s pathetic story turns upon a country house 
in whose life and inmates we come to feel an almost painful 
interest. We doubt whether anything has been written of 
late years so fresh, so pretty, so thoroughly natural and 
bright as the scenes of life at St. Croix. The novel asa 
whole is charming. Tenderness is portrayed without sickly 
sentiment, and the simple becomes heroic without effort or 
unreality. Of the higher domestic novel we have now few 
genuine and attractive specimens. ‘The Search for Basil 
Lyndhurst’ must take rank with the very best novels of this 
order.” —Pal Mall Gazette, 





NOW READY, 
A New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. scarlet cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DENE HOLLOW. By Mrs. Henry 
Woop. 
Forming the Twentieth Volume of the New Serial Issue 
of Mrs. Wood’s Novels, now in course of publication, Each 
Volume appears at monthly intervals, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The LAND of the DRAGON: My 
Boating and Shooting Excursions to the Gorges of the Upper 
Yangtze. By WILLIAM SPENCER PERCIVAL. With Illustra- 
tions and Map of the Author’s Route. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 12s. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. with a Portrait of the Author, price 12s. 


SECOND EDITION of BENCH and 
BAR: Reminiscences of one of the last of an Ancient Race. By Mr. 
SERJEANT ROBINSON. 

‘‘Full of amusing anecdotes, pleasing recollections, and interesting 
comments, the book, which contains an excellent portrait of the author, 
promises to become as popular as Serjeant Ballantine’s famous oa 

ilobe. 
Now ready, at all Libraries, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 2ls. 


The gt EEN of NAPLES and LORD 
NELSON : an Historical Biography. By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRE- 
SON, Author of ‘ The Real Lora Byron,’ &c. 

“ Mr. Jeaffreson has rendered good service to the cause of historical 
truth by this defence of the unfortunate Queen of Naples. He asserts 
and proves that Maria Caroline, far from being a monster of wickedness 
and vice, was a good, well-meaning, clever woman, a loving wife, a 
devoted mother, and, above all, an energetic and zealous bao 

theneum. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. reyal 8vo. handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARO- 


NETAGE for 1889. Under the especial patronage of Her Majesty, 
and Corrected by the Nobility. Fifty-eighth Edition. With the 
Arms beautifully engraved. 

“* Lodge’s Peerage’ must supersede all other works of the kind, for 
two reasons: first, it is on a better plan; and secondly, it is better 
executed. We can safely pronounce it to be the readiest, the most 
useful, and exactest of modern works on the subject.””—Spectator. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 


The TREE of KNOWLEDGE. By 


re ae ROBINS, Aathor of ‘ Keep My Secret,’ ‘A False Position,’ &c. 
vols. 


BOTH of THIS PARISH. By 


>> ~uaaeaae GISSING, Author of ‘Joy Cometh in the Morning.’ 
2 vols. 


SECOND EDITION of A CROOKED 


* PATH. By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of ‘The Wooing o’t,’ ‘The 
Freres,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“A new story by the author of ‘The Wooing o’t’ is always an in- 
iE a and Mrs. Alexander’s last book is likely to be widely 
read.’’— Wor 


SECOND EDITION of A POOR 
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Hearts of Oak. By Rear-Admiral H. F. 

Winnington-Ingram. (Allen & Co.) 

Ir would hardly be fair to classify the 
volume before us in the already overwhelm- 
ing list of autobiographies which late years 
have produced. Though strictly speaking 
an autobiography, there is none of that 
nauseous egotism in it which wearies with- 
out instructing the reader, probably because 
Admiral Ingram has so much of general 
interest to talk about that you hardly notice 
his existence in the book at all. An officer 
who has spent nearly forty years in Her 
Majesty’s service, who has a decided taste 
for noting down things of past and present 
interest which have come before his notice, 
ought to write a good autobiography ; and 
from the standpoint of both literary and 
general interest Admiral Ingram’s work will 
occupy a foremost position. 

Perhaps occasionally paragraphs out of 
the diary might have been omitted—they 
rather alarm the uninitiated landlubber at 
the outset of the work; such, for example, 
as the following :— 

‘‘Employed ourselves preparing for action, 

got cabin bulkheads down, put ratlines on the 
backstays, snaked the stays, slung the topmasts 
with chain, got shot upon main deck, took down 
round houses, laid wet swabs along the decks, 
and sent all supernumerary articles below.” 
If, as it deserves, ‘Hearts of Oak’ is trans- 
lated into foreign tongues, it will be in- 
teresting to note how the translator tackles 
these and corresponding passages. 

In his fourth chapter Admiral Ingram 
gives us a most charming and valuable 
account of his visit to the Prince-Bishop of 
Montenegro in 1843. Cettinje, the capital 
and seat of government, consisted at that 
time of only about half a dozen houses in a 
valley in the depths of the Montenegrin 
mountains. In those days the Prince- 
Bishop, or Vladiko, was a pure despot, a 
nominal senate of ten chieftains rarely 
disputing his authority. ‘He must be,” 
says Admiral Ingram, 

“of a certain family, but the office is not here- 
ditary. As marriage is forbidden him on account 
of his sacred character, should he be in that 
state when elected to power, his wife and children 
are immediately put away. The Vladiko seldom 








officiates in the church services, but the cross is 
borne before him when he leads his warriors to 
battle.” 

Admiral Ingram thus describes thismonarch’s 
appearance: ‘‘In stature he was some- 
what less than seven feet, with immense 
shoulders and muscular arms and legs.” 
He was a man of pleasing countenance, and 
was dressed like other Montenegrin chief- 
tains, only his weapons were mounted in 
gold instead of silver. 

‘* His royal palace was an oblong building of 
one storey in height, the windows being placed 
at a great elevation from the ground for the 
purpose of defence. A wall enclosed it, having 
loopholed towers at the angles. It reminded us 
much of one of our prisons or asylums at home. 
The palace lies under the shadow of the moun- 
tains. Against their side a convent and chapel 
could be seen, and on a height immediately over 
them a tower, then ornamented with twenty 
heads of ‘ true believers ’ stuck on poles.” 

Admiral Ingram’s chapters are like slides 
in a magic lantern. Chapter v. is the next 
slide, and depicts to us a ride in Asia Minor 
in 1845, when the young officers of H.M.S. 
Aigle set out from Smyrna to visit some of 
the Seven Churches—a journey then of con- 
siderable difficulty and danger, but now 
tacked on as an appendix to Messrs. Cook’s 
Palestine trips. ‘ Young Jack Lyons,” 
afterwards Lord Lyons, then a lieutenant 
on the Aigle, was the “ personal conductor” 
of this party and general manager of the 
expedition. ‘‘ Lyons established a variety 
of sounds and signs between ourselves and 
our worthy guide” to assist operations, for 
they took no interpreter with them, or food, 
or comforts, but trusted to their luck, which 
never appears to have deserted them, at the 
various villages. Now and again the young 
men had several unpleasant adventures 
with the natives, in which pistols had to be 
used. Admiral Ingram describes these in 
a very lively fashion, and then when he 
comes upon any object of archeological 
interest he adopts the very sensible plan of 
quoting largely from authorities. 

We are then rapidly borne off to other 
climes and scenes. In the seventh chapter 
we have a stirring account of the defence 
of Monte Video against the Blancos in 1846. 
Here Admiral Ingram met with Garibaldi, 
then in exile from Italy :— 

“ Garibaldi was at that time in the full vigour 
of manhood, with a firm well-knit frame, which 
sat his horse like a centaur...... His countenance 
was remarkable for its serenity, and the lips 
pressed close together denoted a strong will, 
whilst his eyes were steadfast and piercing in 
their gaze. In stature he was of medium height, 
and was altogether the beau idéal of a chief of 
irregular troops.” 

At Monte Video Garibaldi gained for him- 
self the sobriquet of ‘‘ El diavolo” from 
the Blancos from his ubiquity and dashing 
attacks around the town. It was here that 
Garibaldi wooed and won the far - famed 
Anita. ‘It was a sight,” writes Admiral 
Ingram, 

“to be remembered as she rode a curveting 
animal by the side of her husband, when the 
Italian band played his legion home from their 
day’s duty at the outer lines of Monte Video to 
the plaza in the city.” 

In 1860 Admiral Ingram was in command 
of H.M.S. Argus on the coast of Sicily at 
the time of the landing of Garibaldi there 
and the conquest of King Bomba’s 
dominions, and the extracts he gives us 





from his journal in his fourteenth chapter 
are of considerable historical interest. 

Some of the scenes of war and bloodshed, 
the cruelty of both the Blancos and Colorados. 
at Monte Video, as described by Admira} 
Ingram, are as thrilling as any romance 
possibly could be. Thegauchotorture, namely, 
the hanging up of living captives as targets. 
for the practising of knife throwing; the 
cutting of throats, so common an amusement 
that it was called “playing the violin”; the 
lawlessness and iniquity, all combined to 
make our author believe that he was writing 
a chapter of Hallam’s ‘Middle Ages,’ rather 
than recording scenes he had witnessed 
with his own eyes. 

Admiral Ingram and his messmate set off 
with letters of introduction to visit General 
Rosas, the bloodthirsty dictator of the Argen- 
tine Republic, in 1847. They stayed for 
two days with him and his charming 
daughter Manuelita at Palermo, his country 
residence, about three miles out of Buenos 
Ayres. To their surprise they found him a 
“genial, middle-aged man, whose ruddy 
face had much of the John Bull type in it. 
‘Could this possibly,’ they asked each 
other, ‘be the terrorist, the bloodthirsty 
tyrant, the midnight murderer of political 
opponents ?’” After dinner they played at 
forfeits and other games, in which the “ Dic- 
tator took a boisterous part, making us all 
laugh heartily at his droll buffoonery.’’ 
Evidently General Rosas laid himself out to 
make a pleasing impression on his English 
guests. He took them to see a review of his 
Indian troops, and to see the taming of wild 
horses by the gauchos; and on taking leave 
of him they excused to each other the 
atrocities of their host by taking into con- 
sideration the state of affairs in the Argen- 
tine Republic at that time. ‘He was 
goaded into it by that first law of our nature 
—self-preservation,”’ writes Admiral In- 
gram apologetically. 

‘Hearts of Oak’ ought to become a nine- 
teenth century classic. No book could prove 
more clearly the power and ubiquity of the 
English flag, being a simple record of one 
who has served under it for many years, in 
many stirring scenes, and in many varied. 
climes. Ironclads began to come into general 
use as Admiral Ingram was leaving the- 
service in 1871, and only with the wooden 
walls of England does he deal. It will be 
left for a twentieth century admiral to re- 
late how England gets on now that her walls 
are turned into iron. 








La Vie Politique de Louis de France, Duc 
@’ Orléans, 13872-1407. Par E. Jarry. 
(Paris, Picard.) 

WE are all agreed that Clio is the gravest 

of the Muses. A certain staidness of gait, 

a heightening of the brow, befits her- 

yotaries. The general and philosophic 

mind, the infinite resource of information 
which she requires, are not among the 

happy, lyric attributes of youth. Yet M. 

Jarry, whose big volume on the political 

life of Louis of Orleans we review to- 

day, is a youth of three-and-twenty, and 
the author of the soundest piece of history 
we have met with on the difficult subject 
that he has chosen. Born into a scholar’s 
household, it is true that he disposes of the 
valuable collection of historical manuscripts 
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gathered together by his father. Set above 
the press of poverty, he has been able to 
travel and see for himself—to copy the 
documents of Milan, Florence, Venice, Asti, 
Paris, London. But no exterior advantages 
could give that grip of the understanding, 
that sound method—rare in youth—which 
he possesses. Patience, patience, and for 
the third time patience, is the secret of the 
success of M. Jarry. We perceive that 
before thinking out a plan he has set him- 
self to study the facts of the case, and that 
thus he has collected a vast quantity of 
material. Before writing a word he has 
evidently drawn out a complete diary of the 
life of his hero; every manuscript is fitted 
into its month, its week, its day. The work 
of the collector of documents is now almost 
at an end—the work of the historian has to 
begin. 

Here M. Jarry is less excellent. The power 
of vision, the force of imagination, the breath 
that blowing on these dry bones makes 
them live, are as yet deficient in him. His 
book will not arouse any interest among the 
wide public for whom the fourteenth cen- 
tury is only one of many dead and buried 
centuries, and all the dukes of Orleans 
prior to Philippe VIII. a confusion of 
oblivion. On the other hand, the consider- 
able public already interested in the deeds 
and adventures of the brother of Charles VI. 
will be in danger even of overrating the 
talent, the acuteness, the veracity, and the 
research of M. Jarry. 

Some dim law presides, no doubt, over 
the cycles of disgrace and unpopularity 
which attend beyond the tomb such of man- 
kind as are still interesting in their absence. 
The action of that law we cannot pretend 
to define. But each of us remembers some 
personage of history, detestable for ages, 
suddenly rehabilitated—nay, more than re- 
habilitated, become a subject of living, 
passionate discussion, with his partisans and 
his detractors, his bons mots and his scandals, 
just like any other public man. Generally 
this revival is the sequence of some master’s 
portrait violently at variance with tradition. 
But at other times a whole body of the 
public simultaneously begins to occupy itself 
with some long undisturbed and silent cha- 
racter of history. 

Generally in these cases the hero has 
become a symbol. We all know the origin 
of the national success of Verdi and why 


Abd-el-Kader is a popular hero in Ireland. | 
| in M. Jarry’s pregnant phrase : ‘‘ The prince 


Here, under a feigned name, and as in an 
allegory, the writer pleads some cause 
familiar to us all. But sometimes the writer 
remains an historian, accurate, veracious, 
almost impartial. Attracted to his subject, 
for what we may call the symbolic reason, 
he treats it when found in a scientific fashion. 
Of such are the already numerous body of 
Royalist historians in France who are at 
present occupied with the brother of Charles 
VI. They are attracted to him as the victim 
of the Burgundians, whom history has 
agreed to represent as the Radicals, almost 
the Democrats, of their age. They are in- 
terested in him as a sample of the old royal 
ideal—the brave prince, more chivalrous 
than respectable, who, lance in rest, rides 


over Europe conquering new provinces for | 


makes France mighty and redoubtable—the 
very antithesis of the terre-d-terre, humane, 
home policy of Liberal governments. But 
having found their hero and their subject, 
it is to the honour of these Royalist his- 
torians that they forget their politics and 
remember their profession. It is history 
that they write and not a special pleading. 
In fact, few writers keep closer to the matter 
in hand than M. Jarry. No beginning could 
be simpler :— 

‘* Le prince qui le premier devait porter avec 
un grand éclat le nom de Louis, Duc d’Orléans, 
dont la vie fut si brillante et la mort préma- 
turée si misérable, vint au monde a Vlhdtel 
Saint Paul, le samedi 13 mars 1372, & deux 
heures du matin. Le lundi suivant, l’enfant 
royal fut baptisé 4 l’église de Saint Paul; le 
Comte d’Etampes et le Connétable de France 
le tinrent sur les fonts au nom de Louis, Duc 
d’Anjou; et l’Archevéque de Reims, Jean de 
Craon, assisté de douze évéques, administra le 
sacrement. Le nouveau-né recut le nom de 
Louis et, tandis qu’il était encore au-dessus des 
fonts baptismaux, Bertrand du Guesclin lui fit 
toucher de la main une épée nue en disant: 
‘Monseigneur, je vous donne cette espée, et la 
mets en votre main, et prie Dieu qu’il vous doint 
un tel et si bon cueur, que vous soyez encor 
aussi preux et aussi bon chevalier, comme fust 
oncques roy de France qui portast espée.” 

But this plain beginning is calculated in 
its terseness. The Louis of Anjou who stands 
godfather to the babe is godfather also to 
his policy; each was to spend his life in 
great expectations, each was to strive in vain 
for a kingdom in Italy, each on the eve of 
triumph was to fall stricken from behind, 
the one by the marsh winds of Bari, the 
other by the knife of a hired assassin. And 
these two princes, aristocrats of the aristo- 
crats, promoters of a bold imperial foreign 
policy, were alike in this, that they should 
sustain the policy of the Marmosets against 
the so-called popular policy of the Burgun- 
dians. They would fain have fused their 
interests and projects with those of the 
enlightened middle class. Burgundy, with 
his alliance of the prince and the poor, was 
in reality adopting a far more aristocratic 
policy, and one which in every age and 
every clime has been adopted whenever the 
nobles have imagined their order endan- 
gered by the progress and wealth of the 
burghers. Yet, when these things hap- 
pened, it was Burgundy that appeared the 
Liberal. 

We have shown that, if they choose, the 
gvverot may read more than the mere words 











was baptized, Louis of Anjou was his god- 
father.” He has been equally happy in his 
selection of the incident of Du Guesclin and 
the sword. It is well that a sword should 
cast its bright reflection into the baptismal 
waters of this child; it was never long 
absent from his palm. Eight years later, 
when his brother was crowned King of 
| France, the little Louis carried before him 
Joyeuse, the sword of Charlemagne. Later 
still he was to carry that sword of empire 
into Italy and across the northern frontiers, 
but always, as on that coronation day, before 
an horizon already sombre with tragedies as 
yet unmanifest. 

Louis, from his youth up, was destined to 
a foreign kingdom. M. Jarry makes clear 
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the subjects whose money bags he bleeds | those confused allusions to a Franco-Hun- 


with a sovereign nonchalance—the brave 
prince who, while oppressing the French, 


' garian alliance which have appeared in 
elder histories. 











As soon as Louis was three | 


years old his father began to combine the 
plan which was to ensure a crown for his 
second son, and to leave the elder in sole 
state in France. A distant cousin of the 
king’s was King of Hungary; another dis- 
tant cousin was Queen of Naples. The two 
men agreed to marry their younger children 
and to dower them with the kingdom of 
the childless queen. But the Pope refused 
to consent to this iniquity, and in order to 
secure himself from undue pressure retired 
from Avignon to Rome. We think that M. 
Jarry is the first to explain in this manner 
the return of Gregory XI. to Italy, which 
hitherto has been explained by the influence 
of St. Catherine of Siena. The new ver- 
sion exalts, if anything, the unworldly and 
spirited conduct of the Pope, and may serve, 
we should think, to add a characteristic 
page to some future edition of Prof. Ludwig 
Pastor’s eloquent and learned ‘ History of 
the Papacy.’ 

Owing partly to the Pope’s condemnation, 
partly to the sudden death of the infant 
Princess Catherine, the scheme projected in 
1375 came to nothing. The king, however, 
decided to betroth his child to Catherine’s 
elder sister, the heiress of Hungary. 
Death removed him in the middle of the 
details of this arrangement. In France the 
impression prevailed that the little prince 
was actually betrothed to his ‘cousin—at 
least one document entitles him ‘‘ Rex Lodo- 
vicus”; and so late as 1385, when Louis was 
thirteen years old, provision is made for 
his journey to his distant kingdom. But 
the Princess of Hungary’s father had fol- 
lowed the King of France, and in the con- 
fusion of the two minorities the little queen 
married a nearer suitor. The child who 
in his cradle had been the King of Naples, 
who in his playground had been the King 
of Hungary, arrived at the confines of man- 
hood as mere Count of Valois, a brave 
young gentleman slender of purse, with an 
income of about six thousand a year and an 
unlimited ambition. 

To be no more than this, and to be the only 
brother of a king, is a famous training for 
an adventurer. That foreign kingdom which 
fate had twice denied him, Louis was de- 
termined to carve for himself. From his 
sixteenth year to his twenty-sixth he scarce 
relaxed his conquests in Italy. Briefly M. 
Jarry resumes the researches of M. Paul 
Durrieu and Count Albert de Circourt, and 
tells us of that plan for a kingdom of the 
Papal States—a crowned Gonfaloniership of 
the Church, leaving the Holy Father nomin- 
ally free in Rome—which Napoleon III. 
was to renew unwittingly some five cen- 
turies later. So long as he lived, Louis never 
entirely renounced this phantom kingdom, 
but awaiting the moment to secure it, he 
amused himself in conquering the Ligurian 
Riviera. M. Jarry tells us, with too little 
detail, how in the middle of a successful 
campaign Louis was suddenly compelled to 
renounce his undertaking, and hand over his 
conquests to his brother, the King of France. 

This deception for the moment disgusted 
him with his Italian projects. The increas- 
ing mania of his brother supplied him with 
a place at home important enough to stay 
his hunger for a throne. In all but name 
he was regent of the kingdom. M. Jarry 
might have amplified his treatment of the 
position of Orleans in France, but we have 
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nothing but praise for that portion of his 
narrative which concerns the acquisitions of 
Orleans in Luxembourg. As for their im- 
portance, we go further than M. Jarry. We 
take it that these possessions determined the 
murder of Orleans. Luxembourg, like a 
wedge or like a rivet, splits up or holds 
together the dukedom of Burgundy. In 
the hands of Louis of Orleans, Luxembourg 
was a wedge, dividing the domains of his 
enemy into two separate principalities, with 
Dijon for the capital of the one, Brussels 
for the capital of the other. And by his 
alliance with the Duke of Gueldres, Louis 
at any moment could keep Burgundy en- 
gaged at one frontier of his dominions while 
he himself marched from Paris into Luxem- 
bourg. His county of Soissons, his posses- 
sions beside the Vise and the Marne, secured 
him an uninterrupted passage from Paris to 
the very threshold of Burgundy. 

His acquisition of Luxembourg and his 
continual strengthening of his grip on the 
Burgundian frontier were, in our judgment, 
the occasion of the duke’s assassination. 
The details of that murder close the narra- 
tive of M. Jarry. Its terrible sequel obtains 
no mention from him ; his business is strictly 
with the political life of Louis of Orleans, not 
with that doubly tragic death which drew 
the English into France. 

We have praised the accuracy, the depth 
of information, the tact of selection, which 
make M. Jarry’s volume precious to the 
historian. We have but one thing to dis- 
praise; and we believe that time and ex- 
perience will remedy his too evident par- 
tiality. In that great struggle our sym- 
pathies no less than his own lie, we admit, 
with Orleans; but we would hardly deny 
every accusation against his memory whilst 
forging new charges against his rival, as 
M. Jarry does not scruple to do on p. 306. 
In his introduction he writes that the private 
morals of a prince do not concern posterity, 
if he has never permitted his irregularities 
to influence his conduct of affairs. This 
point of view strikes us as perfectly ad- 
missible. Why, therefore, should M. Jarry 
tell us that no authority, prior to Brantéme, 
has asserted, ‘“‘méme a mots couverts,” 
that Louis was the lover of the queen ? Such 
a statement is amazing. Has M. Jarry for- 
gotten the sermon of Jacques Legrand, the 
scandals of Le Pastouralet, the “ faulses 
mensonges de la reyne et du Duc d’Orléans,”’ 
which the one chronicler whom he believes 
in—the Orleanist Cousinet—affirms the Duke 
of Burgundy to have bruited ‘“‘ par cayemans 
et par tavernes”’ in order to disgust the 
people with the government of his enemy ? 
Under an hereditary monarchy this adven- 
ture is the one of all others which it is only 
possible to mention “‘ i mots couverts.” It 
was scarcely permissible to speak more 
openly on the subject during the reign of 
the queen’s husband, or during the reign of 
her son, so suspicious of his paternity. M. 
Jarry will admit no breath against his hero. 
We, while not much more convinced than 
he as to the reality of the charge, do not 
deny the slander. We owe him, however, 
our thanks for having proved that the 
political conjunction between the queen and 
Louis, which was the real origin of the 
report, did not take place until much later 
than we had supposed—not, in fact, until 
after the death of Giangaleazzo Visconti, 


the eternal enemy of the queen, the father- 
in-law and chief ally of Louis. But if we 
touch on M. Jarry’s treatment of the great 
Milanese we shall finally exhaust the 
patience of the non-historical reader. As 
for the historians, we refer them to M. 
Jarry’s book. 








Celtic Ireland. By Sophie Bryant, D.Sc. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Mrs. Bryant’s brightly written little volume 
should find many readers, for in the short 
space of two hundred pages she contrives to 
give a detailed and graphic picture of Ireland 
before the Norman conquest, both in pagan 
and Christian times, in its political, social, 
and artistic aspects. She has her subject 
thoroughly in hand, and is so obviously 
fascinated by it herself that she holds the 
interest of the reader from the first page to 
the last. Love of her subject has, perhaps, 
misled her into painting her picture in tints 
too uniformly rosy ; but where the history, 
ethnology, traditions, policy, literature, laws, 
institutions, religion, and fine arts of a thou- 
sand years are dealt with in two hundred 
pages, something must be left out, and if 
the picture be a brightly coloured one, it is 
at least homogeneous, simple, and impres- 
sive. Mrs. Bryant’s theories commend 
themselves less than her descriptions; her 
imagination, which, when restrained by her 
scientific learning, enables her to conjure 
up the past in half a dozen sentences, and 
revive the dry bones of archeology, is apt 
to run away with her; and no Anglo-Saxon 
now resents his conquest by the Norman 
sufficiently to share her view of the un- 
relieved blackness of Norman character. 
The eastern island has gained too much 
from total subjugation by the Norman not 
to feel that, of all the misfortunes that have 
befallen her western sister, the feebleness 
and incompleteness of her conquest have 
been the greatest and most lasting :— 

‘“‘ The Gael of Ireland believed so little in the 
Norman god of conquest that he did not realize, 
perhaps ever, what a terrible thing the rod of 
iron is. He had had experience in his wars 
with the Danes, and, though after much loss 
and suffering, had in his own manner broken the 
Danish rod. So the Gael let the Norman settle 
in his midst, as the Dane had settled before as 
well as after his submission, and it probably 
did not seem unreasonable to him that the 
King of England, being the greatest king in 
those parts, should claim the over-lordship, 
especially as his claim was recommended by the 
Pope.” 

Who is Mrs. Bryant’s “Gael” in this 
remarkable statement? Has she forgotten 
the demoralized and disorganized condition 
of Ireland at that period —the enmity, 
anarchy, and self-seeking that since the 
usurpation of the ard-righ-ship by Brian 
Boru had destroyed all spirit of nationality ? 
Is her Gael the traitorous King of Leinster 
who invited the most dreaded enemy of his 
country to assist him against the Gaelic 
King of Breffny? Has she forgotten that, 
far from “ letting” the Norman “settle in 
his midst,’”’ the Gael resisted him to the 
utmost of his shattered power? and is the 
battle of Thurles an empty name to her? 

Such permission as there was was surely 
the assent of impotence; the Gael “‘ let” the 
Norman settle, not in his midst, but on his 








eastern border, for precisely the same 





reason as the Norman let the Gael retain 
his supremacy in the North and West— 
he was unable to displace him. To the 
weakness of the Norman settlement rather 
than to the disbelief of the Celt in ‘‘ the Nor- 
man god of conquest” is due the lament- 
able circumstance ‘‘ that he did not realize, 
perhaps ever, what a terrible thing the rod 
of iron is.’”’ He had instead to feel what a 
galling and a fretting thing is a whip of 
scorpions—to be teased and irritated and 
harried throughout long centuries by a rule 
that, never strong enough to make itself 
obeyed, was therefore the more oppressive, 
and never weak enough to be ignored. 

But Mrs. Bryant holds her theories and 
enthusiasms so well in check that it is un- 
gracious to fight with them; and while we 
differ from her estimate of the ‘‘ weapon of 
blind and tactless force on which the Norman 
conquerors mainly relied,” we admit that 
such difference is, in a work of this kind, 
unimportant, and that those who wish to 
gain an easy insight into the most interest- 
ing and creditable period of Irish history 
cannot do better than turn to her pages. 
Her volume lays no claim to original re- 
search, and is compiled from well-known 
and published sources; but her authorities 
are well chosen, and many who have neither 
the time nor inclination to read graver works 
will learn much from these interesting pages: 
The value of the book is greatly enhanced 
by a good index and three excellent maps. 
In the first map old Erin is reconstructed, 
the territory allotted to the native tribes, 
with here and there a Danish settlement; 
and cities, pagan cemeteries, Christian 
churches, and monasteries stand on their 
ancient sites. The second is an ethnological 
map of Europe showing the probable lines 
of migration from East and South to the 
British Isles; and the third, and perhaps 
the most interesting, traces the course of the 
Irish Christian mission, showing the extent 
of the influence of the “ Isle of Saints.” Al- 
together Mrs. Bryant’s volume, full of in- 
terest and of information pleasantly conveyed, 
should find a wide circle of readers, and be 
in the hands of every tourist to Ireland. 





Bibliotheca Curiosa: a Complete Collection of 
all the Publications of the Elsevier Presses at 
Leyden, Amsterdam, the Hague, and Utrecht. 
With Introduction, Notes, &c., by Edmund 
Goldsmid, F.S.A.Scot. 3 vols. (Privately 
printed.) 

Since the appearance of ‘Les Elzevier,’ 

by M. Alphonse Willems (Brussels, 1880), 

and the ‘ Etudes sur la Bibliographie Elze- 

virienne,’ issued as a species of supplement 
by Dr. G. Berghman from Stockholm, most 
requirements of the bibliophile as regards 
the productions of the Elzevir presses are 
met. If any remaining particulars are to 
be furnished, effort and erudition very 
different from those supplied by Mr. Gold- 
smid will be requisite. Keen as has been 
the interest felt from the outset in those 
matchless little volumes, the best of which 
are still counted as gems, it was not until 
the present century that they formed the 
subject of any elaborate study or analysis. 

In such earlier works as the ‘ Mémoires de 

Littérature’ of Sallengre, the ‘Annales 

Typographici’ of Maittaire, and elsewhere 





a certain amount of information is supplied. 
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A. §. L. Bérard, however, who published 
through F. Didot in 1822 an ‘ Essai Biblio- 
graphique sur les Editions des Elzevier les 
plus Précieuses,’ &c., was the first to devote 
a volume wholly to their labours. Since 
then J. Ch. Brunet in the third edition of 
the ‘Manuel du Libraire,’ Charles Nodier, 
Motteley, Ch. Pieters, M. Rammelman Elze- 
vier, and other writers have dealt at length 
with the subject. The ‘Annales de l’Im- 
primerie Elzevirienne,’ &c., of M. Pieters, 
which appeared at Ghent in 1851, andagain in 
an enlarged and sumptuous form in 1858, was 
intended to be exhaustive. It is, however, 
as M. Willems has shown, incomplete and 
inaccurate. Of every work issued from the 
presses of Leyden and Amsterdam, and the 
shops of Utrecht and La Haye, M. Willems, 
in his ‘Les Elzevier,’ gives an account 
admirable in all respects of completeness 
and accuracy; and he supplies also a 
description — scarcely less valuable — of 
those works from Dutch presses which 
he classes as ‘‘annexes aux Elzeviers,”’ 
many of which, before the appearance of his 
exhaustive treatise, had been classed by as- 
sumably competent authorities as genuine 
Elzevirs. Following in the track of his 
master, Dr. Berghman has gleaned some 
valuable matter. He has corrected state- 
ments of M. Willems, and has even made 
additions. His chief object has, how- 
ever, been, by reproducing in facsimile the 
genuine vignettes, culs-de-lampe, and lettres 
grises of the presses of Leyden and Am- 
sterdam, to put the reader in a position to 
judge for himself of the authenticity of a 
book. Without going into the general and 
very interesting question of the Netherland 
publications of the seventeenth century, it 
may simply be said that the devices and the 
signatures of the Elzevirs were copied, and 
that the grossest piracies were issued from 
‘France and Germany. The Elzevirs them- 
selves, moreover, when publishing books 
which might on moral, theological, or poli- 
tical grounds embroil them with the Govern- 
ment, were wont to use pseudonyms. These 
mames are far less numerous than was 
generally supposed. Many undoubted Elze- 
virs appeared, however, anonymously or 
_pseudonymously. The famous first repro- 
duction of the ‘ Provincial Letters’ by Louis 
and Daniel Elzevir, of Amsterdam, bears 
on the title-page, ‘‘ A Cologne, chés Pierre 
de la Vallée, 1657’; that of 1659, by Jean 
Elzevir, of Leyden, has, ‘‘ A Cologne, chez 
Nicolas Schoute.’”’ ‘Il Decameron de Messer 
Giovanni Boccacci,’ 1665, a genuine work of 
‘Daniel Elzevir, has no name. ‘Les (uvres 
de Rabelais’ of 1663, of Louis and Daniel 
Elzevir, and the much less esteemed edi- 
~tion of 1666 of Daniel Elzevir, have neither 
‘name nor place. A ‘Recueil de Diverses 
Picces servant a l’Histoire de Henry III.,’ 
&c., bears, ‘‘A Cologne, chez Pierre du 
Marteau.”” ‘Les Imaginaires, ou Lettres 
sur l’Hérésie Imaginaire,’ of the Sieur de 
Damvilliers, in its two parts purports to be 
issued “A Liége, chez Adolphe Beyers.”’ 
‘Il Divortio Celeste,’ with other works of 
Ferrante Pallavicino, is nominally published 
in Villafranca. ‘Le Nouveau Testament’ 
known as that ‘‘de Mons” bears, ‘‘A Mons, 
chez Gaspard Migeot, en la rué de la 
Chaussée, i Venseigne des trois Vertus, 
1667.” The ‘Pro Populo Anglicano’ of 
Milton is announced as “‘ Londini, typis Du 

















Guardianis.” To the 
Piaceuoli Ragionamenti’ of Aretino is 
affixed “‘Stampati in Cosmopoli.” This 
list might be largely extended. Thanks to 
the joint labours of the writers mentioned, 
all doubt as to the genuineness of an 
Elzevir is removed, and the preposterous 
notions with regard to the productions of 
the Elzevir press which prevail among 
bookbuyers and booksellers should be re- 
moved. The possessor of the volumes of 
M. Willems and Dr. Berghman may dis- 
pense with the entire Elzevirian biblio- 
graphy of previous years, though one or 
two works published in Russia and Switzer- 
land may be studied with interest. 

Mr. Goldsmid’s compilation is a species 
of compendium of the work of M. Willems. 
It is wholly different and inferior in arrange- 
ment,classing the works alphabetically under 
their names or those of their authors, reduc- 
ing to a minimum—sometimes of a line—the 
information supplied by M. Willems, adding 
nothing that we can trace, and omitting the 
marks on the title-pages—the solitary, the 
Minerva, the sphere, &c.—which as an aid 
to recognition M. Willems invariably men- 
tions. In many cases the full title-page is 
not given, as when a name such as Moliére 
heads the list. The additions and emenda- 
tions of Dr. Berghman do not appear. There 
is no mention of the translation of the 
‘Duze Orationes’ of Polyander published 
by Louis Elzevir at Leyden, of which 
a copy, supposedly unique, is in the Chateau 
of Finspong, in Sweden. There are few 
notices which do not appear to be con- 
densations of information previously sup- 
plied. To those who do not read French 
or do not possess ‘Les Elzevier’ the work 
may be of slight service. It may give 
an idea how numerous are the omissions 
of Mr. Goldsmid to state that of the books 
by the Duc de Rohan published by the 
Elzevirs, viz., the ‘Discours’ and ‘ Mé- 
moires’ (1644 and 1646), the ‘ Véritable 
Discours,’ and the ‘Voyage,’ the last 
alone is mentioned; and that Scarron, 
many of whose works were issued, is 
not mentioned at all. Mr. Goldsmid’s very 
title is hopelessly wrong. He speaks of 
the ‘‘Elzevier presses at Leyden, Amster- 
dam, the Hague, and Utrecht.” The two 
last-named places had no presses any more 
than had Copenhagen and other cities 
where the Elzevirs had also establishments. 

Elzevir lovers are a class to themselves. 
It is permissible accordingly to point to 
one or two errors in the work of M. Willems, 
which collectors may mark in their copies. 
In the ‘‘ Table Alphabétique” for ‘‘Arniszeus 
Herm.” read Arniszeus Henn., a contraction 
for Henningus. 1678 is the date of the 
edition of the ‘Histoire du Roy Henry 
le Grand’ of Hardouin de Perefixe, given 
as 1578. Vol. i. of the Rabelais of 1663 
has 490 pages, instead of 488 as stated, 
pp. 215 and 216 being repeated. 
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Two Kings of Uganda; or, Life by the Shores 
of Victoria Nyanza. By Robert P. Ashe. 
Map and Illustrations. (Sampson Low 
& Co.) 

Tue tale which the Rev. R. P. Ashe has to un- 

fold is one of unusual interest, for ever since 

Speke’s and Stanley’s visits to the powerful 

‘empire ” of Uganda, on the northern shore 





of the Victoria Nyanza, and the establish- 
ment there of a Christian mission, that part 
of Africa has drawn upon itself the attention 
of the public. With the exception of the 
paucity of dates and a certain want of 
system, which causes the reader ever so 
many times to lose the thread of the narra- 
tive, the author has told his story well, his 
language not infrequently rising into true 
eloquence. 

When Mr. Ashe first went to Uganda, in 
1882, our old friend Mtesa was still on the 
throne, the friend of many European ex- 
plorers, and the same whose peasant am- 
bassadors we had the pleasure of seeing 
walking about London in cheap dressing- 
gowns. 

**To say that he was great would be hardly 
true, but to say that he showed some fine 
qualities, and that he was, in spite of his clogging 
surroundings, a man who sought after better 
things, is to give him no more than his due.” 


When Mtesa died, perhaps ‘‘ smothered 
by his wives,’’ who declined any longer to 
put up with his bodily infirmities, the great 
chiefs elected Mwanga, one of his younger 
sons, to succeed him. Mwanga was only 
eighteen years of age, wayward and flighty, 
and lacking the common sense of his father. 
He promised fair, but had not long been on 
the throne ‘‘ when he began to show himself 
in his true colours.” On January 31st, 1885, 
the first three Christian martyrs died at the 
stake, in October Bishop Hannington was 
murdered for approaching by the forbidden 
eastern road, and other victims followed in 
quick succession. When all this had been 
done with impunity, when even an English 
bishop had been murdered, “ British prestige 
was at a discount, for the Baganda imagined 
that Englishmen might be killed with im- 
punity in Africa.”” The author says :— 

‘*T know I shall find few supporters among 
those interested in missions when I say that I 
think it is a mistake, from a political point of 
view, for any government to allow its subjects to 
penetrate into the interior unless it is prepared 
to afford them protection. In case it is not, 
then, for the sake of its own prestige, it ought to 
forbid their going.” 

But Mwanga’s cup was rapidly filling to 
overflowing. Hismisgovernment, histyranny, 
and licentious behaviour became sointolerable 
to the Baganda that they determined to 
oppose him. Most of the younger and more 
energetic chiefshad become ardent reformers, 
and many had become adherents of Islam or 
of the Christian faith, and they determined 
to act in unity. 

‘‘The Crescent and the Cross closed in on 
heathendon ; heathendom, as usual, fights but 
feebly and flies ; Mwanga, with his body-guard and 
a number of women, is soon hurrying away from 
the scene of his former glories to seek a refuge 
on the lake. He is followed, but scornfully 
allowed to go his way. Kiwewa, a quiet man, 
Mtesa’s eldest son, duly ‘ eats’ Baganda. Thus 
the bloodless revolution is accomplished. Euro- 
pean missionaries and Moslem missionaries, i. ¢., 
Arab slave traders, are called into the royal 
presence—freedom of trade and toleration of all 
religions is granted.” 

‘*‘ Mwanga’s frightful tyranny passed away 
like an unsubstantial dream. And a time of 
marvellous peace dawned on the unhappy king- 
dom ; but it was only like a burst of sunlight 
in a stormy sky, and soon new troubles arose.” 


When the offices of state came to be 
divided the lion’s share fell to the Christians, 
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and fairly so, for they were the more power- 
ful party. This not unnaturally roused the 
envy of the Mohammedans ; the Arab slave 
dealers formed a plot to murder their rivals 
in official honours. They were only too 
successful. The Cross yielded before the 
Crescent; the missionaries, French and 
English, were expelled, and their stations 
burnt. Kiwewa himself, after he refused 
to be circumcised, deemed it best to seek 
safety in flight, and the Arabs forcibly cir- 
cumcised his brother Kalema and placed him 
upon the throne. Kiwewa when last heard 
of was in Singo, a province bordering upon 
Unyoro, gathering around him many fugitive 
Christian chiefs, and may contribute towards 
a solution of the question, ‘‘Is Arab or 
European influence henceforth to prevail in 
Central Africa?” Possibly, when Stanley 
returns to Europe he may be able to fur- 
nish the sequel to Mr. Ashe’s interesting 
narrative. 

Of the manners and customsof the Baganda 
we are told a good deal that is of interest, 
and although Mr. Ashe modestly claims to 
“know very little,” he adds much to our 
previous information. His account of the 
political institutions of Uganda is more 
especially instructive. Very curious is it 
to be told that the king of Uganda, like 
his fellow, the Muata Yanvo, counts among 
his advisers a ‘‘ mother,” whose office may 
be held by any elderly female relative, and 
also a sister, chosen among the royal prin- 
cesses, who are condemned to perpetual 
virginity, but lead most of them very scan- 
dalous lives. This sister, or ‘‘ Lubuja,” is 
evidently the counterpart of the Lukokesha. 

Of the origin of that interesting tribe the 
Wahuma or Bayima, who have furnished 
royal families to several African kingdoms, 
but themselves now ‘‘utterly despised, 
though still called princes, and enjoying the 
royal privilege of paring their nails to a 
point and of wearing brass and copper rings 
upon their ankles,” Mr. Ashe has nothing to 
tell us that is new. His speculations are 
not likely to find general acceptance. He 
refers to Pomponius Mela as a “ delightful 
old geographer,” which shows that he is 
easily pleased; identifies the Automale 
pulchri with the light-coloured peoples, re- 
presented by the Gallas and the Wahuma, 
and the Leucoethiopes with Arabs from 
Palestine or Arabia; and suggests that the 
Bahuma may have sprung from a mixture 
of these with the indigenous negroes. 
“Whether Africa is the original cradle of 
the negro race, or whether in the more 
remote and distant past the descendants of 
Canaan passed into that continent and 
there became developed into negroes, is 
an interesting if insoluble question.” In 
support of this bold theory the author refers 
to the fact that negro babies when born 
are many shades lighter than when a few 
weeks old. 

If we are unable to follow the author in 
his speculations, we are, at all events, grate- 
ful to him for the small vocabulary of the 
language spoken by the Bahuma with 
which he supplies us. Anthropologically 
these light copper-coloured and hazel-eyed 
herdsmen are undoubtedly not negroes, but 
linguistically they are members of the great 
Bantu family. Their language is more akin 
to that spoken in Unyoro and in some 
countries to the west than to that of Uganda. 





Statutes of the University of Oxford codified in 
the Year 1636 under the Authority of Arch- 
bishop Laud, Chancellor of the University. 
Edited by the late John Griffiths, D.D. 
With an Introduction on the History of 
the Laudian Code by Charles Lancelot 
Shadwell. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


Ir is strange that the code of statutes 
under which the University of Oxford was 
governed for more than two centuries should 
only now be printed for the first time in a 
correct text, when it has ceased for a genera- 
tion to possess more than an historical interest. 
An edition was, it is true, published in 1768, 
but this incorporated some important addi- 
tions of later date (without any indication of 
the fact) into the body of the statutes, be- 
sides giving in a series of addenda the new 
statutes that had been passed since the pro- 
mulgation of the code. In later times this 
additional legislation was published in 
separate leaves or sheets, to be bound up 
with the edition of 1768; but no attempt 
was made—if we except an abortive scheme 
which only passed through three fasciculi in 
1837-9—to reissue either the original code 
or the complete statutes with the additional 
matter. It was considered sufficient to have 
a volume of selections, a copy of which was 
given to every student on matriculation, con- 
taining in a convenient form the portions of 
the statutes which were of importance for 
practical purposes. In 1858 this work was 
superseded by the publication of a new 
volume containing the statutes issued or 
recognized by the recent University Com- 
mission, a practice which has continued, 
with the necessary yearly changes, down to 
the present time. 

But if the Laudian Code no longer governs 
the university, it is still of great value to 
students of Oxford history during the 
long period through which it remained in 
force. Dr. Griffiths, the late Keeper of the 
University Archives, evidently edited it in 
no small part for this reason. It was im- 
portant that a record should be accessible of 
the system under which men studied at 
Oxford down to our own day, and it was im- 
portant to distinguish accurately between 
the Laudian Code as it was originally pro- 
mulgated and the additions which were made 
from time to time (down to the end of 1766). 
For, however medieval may appear the 
spirit of that code, it cannot be too clearly 
pointed out that it was this which really de- 
cided the doom of the medieval system of 
the university. Down to Laud’s time the 
colleges had not been the sole factors of the 
university; it had been possible for men to 
belong to the university without being mem- 
bers of a college; in a word, the unattached 
or ‘non-collegiate’’ body, which has been 
revived in our own time, was part and parcel 
of the older system which had long been de- 
clining, and was finally put a stop to by 
Laud’s legislation. The natural result of the 
change, involving as it did the omnipotence 
of the colleges and halls, was that teaching 
became localized within each college. The 
medieval theory had been that every 
‘“‘master’’ might lecture if he pleased—and 
if he could get an audience. The sixteenth 
century had witnessed the foundation of 
special professorships for different subjects ; 
and everything had pointed to the fact that 
it was the university, and not the colleges, 





which had the control of academical educa- 
tion. But the colleges on their part—not 
unnaturally, since they, of course, had charge 
of the discipline of their members—desired 
to obtain also the control of the teaching ; 
and their victory is marked by the formula- 
tion of the code associated with the name 
of Archbishop Laud. The change was per- 
haps inevitable, and it is worth notice that 
the two university commissions which have 
sat within the past forty years have only 
increased the real power of the colleges. 
Fifty years ago practically all students who 
aimed at high honours had recourse to the 
help of a private tutor or ‘“ coach ”—repre- 
senting in a modified way the medizval 
“‘ master,” who taught those who chose to 
come to him and pay him privately for 
his services. Nowadays it is only the mi- 
nority of students which thinks of availing 
itself of such assistance. The college tutors 
have in most cases taken upon themselves 
the duty of giving all the teaching required 
by candidates for a degree ; and it is quite 
the exception when any man needs addi- 
tional help. The parliamentary commis- 
sions have founded new university professor- 
ships, readerships, and what not; but the 
colleges (except in the department of natural 
science) remain supreme. Indeed, by the 
practice which is now general of opening 
college lectures without fee to all members 
of the university, the college lecturer has 
really, though not formally, come to occupy 
the position of a university officer. Hence, 
valuable as are in many instances the pro- 
fessorial lectures, it remains the fact that all 
that is essential for the preparation of an 
undergraduate for his degree is provided 
by the colleges. How far this implies a 
narrowing or lowering of the idea of uni- 
versity education it is not our purpose to 
discuss. We have only dwelt upon the 
present condition of things in order to em- 
phasize the importance attaching to the code 
of statutes that first established its principle. 
Other marked changes in the Oxford consti- 
tution, affecting, for instance, the election 
of the Proctors and creating an Hebdomadal 
Board to control university business, are 
associated with the same legislation ; but 
these have a narrower interest than the 
vital change on which we have dwelt, and 
the Hebdomadal Board itself has long been 
remodelled. 

The new edition of the Laudian Statutes 
thus contains materials for our knowledge 
not only of the past history of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, but also of the conditions, 
at least in a rudimentary form, to which 
it still remains to a considerable degree 
subject. The work is published from a 
noble type, and in a form which is highly 
creditable to the University Press—though 
it is a pity that the title-page should be 
printed in a different class of type from the 
admirable pattern supplied by the rest of 
the work, and the mean lettering on the 
cover is a distinct blot upon the appearance 
of what would otherwise be a handsome 
volume. Mr. Shadwell’s introduction, but 
for one or two grammatical slips, gives a 
clear and businesslike account of the history 
of the Laudian Code and the various ques- 
tions that arose as to its final character down 
to the time when it was revised, enlarged, 
and practically superseded by the new sta- 
tutes drawn up by the Commission of 1850. 
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NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Sant’ Jlarto. By F. Marion Crawford. 3 vols. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 











| same feeling of affection and regard for the 


people, of whom they have now and again 
said hard things such as one nation will say 
of another to the end of time. ‘Sant’ 


The Story of a Marriage. By L. Baldwin. | Ilario’ is a story of the Italians of twenty 


3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

The Web of Life. By Blanche Atkinson. 
(Orpington Allen.) 

Rhys Lewis, Minister of Bethel: an Autobio- 
graphy. By Daniel Owen. Translated 
from the Welsh by James Harris. (Simp- 
kin, Marshall & Co.) 

The Captain’s Daughter. By A. ©. Poosh- 
kin. Literally translated from the Russian 
for the Use of Students by Stuart H. 
Godfrey, Bombay Staff Corps. (Calcutta, 
Thacker, Spink & Co.) 

‘Sanz’ Ivarro’ is the fulfilment of a promise 

given in Mr. Crawford’s ‘ Saracinesca’ that 

he would continue the story in another novel. 

By some readers the promise was received 

like a threat, but those who on opening 

‘Sant’ Dario’ find that the threat has not 

been forgotten will soon have their fore- 

bodings dispelled. The sequel is much 
better than the commencement. The plot is 
more skilfully concocted, and the interest is 
sustained to the end. As a story of incident 
the book leaves little to be desired. The 
various events, romantic and even sensa- 
tional, follow naturally and neatly, and the 
whole is a very clever piece of work. In 
point of construction only one blemish can 
be noted: there is a tendency to excessive 
explanation. The motives being made 
sufficient and the interdependency of the 
actions carefully elaborated, it should have 
been enough to leave them to themselves. 
Mr. Crawford, however, doubting his 
readers’ sagacity or perhaps wanting to fill 
his pages, has in many places explained 
things which would have been apparent 
already. As they remain apparent he may 
say the explanations have done no harm. 

Let that be so. There is a more serious 

matter to speak of. Early in the book Mr. 

Crawford makes a bold claim to a monopoly 

of knowledge of the Italians :— 

**T do not hesitate to say that, without a 
single exception, every foreigner, poet or prose- 
writer, who has treated of these people has more 
or less grossly misunderstood them. That is a 
sweeping statement, when it is considered that 
few men of the highest genius in our century 
have not at one time or another set down upon 
paper their several estimates of the Italian race.” 
The transcendent genius of Mr. Crawford 
has alone been able to grasp the difficulty. 
To be sure, he rests his claim in some 
measure upon opportunities: ‘To under- 
stand Italians a man must have been born 
and bred among them.” And, of course, 
something more than that is requisite—‘“‘ not 
genius, but knowledge of the subject,” but 
that is a mere flourish of modesty. Then he 
goes into details. But what is the result ? 
He says the Italians are liars and yet 
credulous, extravagant in display and 

enurious in matters of solid comfort. And 

esides this, he has shown the world in 
many volumes what is his view of the Italian 
character. Does it differ in any respect from 
the view not merely of the highest geniuses 
of our century, but of ordinary careful 
observers? They have one and all dis- 
covered the same faults, felt the attraction 
of the same charm, and Englishmen and 

Americans alike have as a rule expressed the 








years ago, when, says Mr. Crawford, their 
ways were very different from what they are 
now. Had Mr. Crawford twenty years ago 


| spent a sufficient number of years of his 
mature life to gain the essential experience? 


Perhaps he had; but the truth is that he 
treats the matter, as he does some other 
matters, too seriously. He is overweighted 
with the responsibility which his peculiar 
acquirements have thrust upon him. A 
little humour, which he sadly wants, would 
lighten his load. The Italians are not 
without it, though perhaps they have less 
than some other races. Could he not catch 
the trick of it in the midst of his study of 
the Italian character? If not, let him tear 
himself away and sojourn for a time in 
France or England or America. 

‘ The Story of a Marriage ’ shows consider- 
able promise for the future of its author. It 
contains several excellent character sketches, 
drawn with real humour and insight. The 
book has unfortunately suffered from being 
stretched out beyond its natural limits, pre- 
sumably to gratify the three-volume craze, 
which may also be responsible for the 
dragging in by the heels of a secondary 
episode, good in itself, but having little or 
no connexion with Laurence Temple’s matri- 
monial affairs. A little more experience will 
enable the writer to avoid such digressions. 
The sort of mésalliance contracted by the hero, 
in accordance both with his democratic prin- 
ciples and his inclination, has proved attrac- 
tive to other novel-writers of the day, but 
this fact in no wise detracts from the interest 
of the situation, or from the freshness and 
originality of the present treatment of it. 
Bessie Jarvis is drawn with remorseless 
realism, yet with the moderation of true 
power; her somewhat unaccountable and too 
convenient death is the only weak point in 
her history. Her husband, with all his 
generous enthusiasms and altruistic pro- 
clivities, is a sad prig, and meets the conse- 
quences of his own mistake in so egotistical 
and weak-kneed a manner that he really 
ought to lose the respect of such a charming 
and sensible personas Helen Wentworth. Job 
Tolley is a fitting pendant to Bessie Jarvis, 
while the old market gardener and his wife 
abound in humorous touches. Borradale is 
attractive enough to rouse a real pang of 
regret that he meets with so little reward. 
The picture of the three young men’s ménage 
at Shelton is delightfully and admirably 
done. 

Miss Atkinson’s little story is full of 
generous and praiseworthy, if somewhat 
crude and youthful aspirations. In fact, 
in itself it remains an aspiration rather than 
a rounded and matured work of fiction. 
The author shows plenty of intelligence 
without, as yet, much knowledge of life; 
for instance, she causes her heroine to pass 
from the butterman’s shop at the age of 
twenty-one to a successful début in county 
society, with apparently little or no difficulty 
in the matter of difference of social usages 
or manner of speaking. Miss Atkinson is 
naturally scarcely fitted to grapple with 
various problems about which her heroine is 
so tiresome, and which remain practically un- 





answered conundrums to more experienced 
and statesmanlike heads than hers. She 
wisely, however, evades the results of 
Peggy’s theories worked out in real life, by 
safely marrying her off to a high-minded 
gentleman of some practical experience, 
greatly to the relief of the reader who wishes 
her well. It is amusing to note that Miss 
Atkinson not only condemns the heiress to 
this commonplace solution of the problem of 
her own existence, but bestows upon her 
much-tried hero, in addition to otherrewards, 
so old-fashioned and retrograde an adorn- 
ment as a title, which, therefore, circum- 
stances compel the socialistic young lady 
to assume also. Decidedly the best part 
of the book is the simple, but realistic 
description of Peter Holgate and his life 
in the shop. 

The original of ‘Rhys Lewis’ was pub- 
lished at Mold in 1885, and it has had such 
a run among the Welsh reading public that 
it has been thought desirable to issue it in 
an English form. The scene of most of the 
story is laid at Mold or a village in its 
neighbourhood, and it begins with the hero’s 
schooldays. Mold and its vicinity were 
notorious till the Education Act of 1870 
came into operation for a low kind of pri- 
vate schools. Lewis’s brother, a collier, 
finding him under the cane and apparently 
more than half dead, retaliates on the school- 
master, and in consequence of it both are 
brought before the Calvinistic church to 
which they belong, and the collier, refusing 
to admit that he had done wrong or to 
express regret for what he believes to have 
been no wrong on his part, ceases to belong 
to the Society. ‘Chis, it may here be ex- 
plained, is the technical term among the 
Calvinistic Methodists of Wales for a meet- 
ing of communicants, or what English Non- 
conformists would call the Church. The 
translator most unwarrantably and incon- 
veniently uses the word ‘‘Communion”’ for 
the Society; as a matter of fact there is no 
Welsh name for it except various forms of the 
English word, such as syséieti and syséiet, but 
colloquially it is abbreviated into séiet, which 
in most of North Wales becomes séiat. Not 
only is the name English, but it is said that 
the Calvinistic Society was at first estab- 
lished after the model of a similar kind of 
meeting once known in connexion with the 
Established Church, from which Calvinistic 
Methodism sprang. But now the absence 
of any such institution in the Church marks 
one of the important differences between 
it and the Methodists, and it is one 
of the considerations which enter into the 
popular distinction drawn by Welsh people 
between religion and the Establishment, 
between the means of grace and the Church 
service. We cannot further follow the course 
of the story. Withone exception, perhaps, the 
characters are not overdrawn, not even that 
of Strangle: when we call to mind the many 
specimens we have known in Wales of this 
class, we should be almost inclined to say 
that the author has remained well within 
the limits of actuality. The temper of the 
Welsh people within the last few years has 
occasioned a considerable thinning of this 
tribe in the Principality. The possible ex- 
ception we have in mind is Rhys’s mother, 
Mary Lewis. The nearest parallel to her 
in English that we can think of is the mother 
of the hero in Kingsley’s ‘Alton Locke.’ 
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Mary Lewis is obtrusively religious, ex- 


tremely narrow, and thoroughly honest, in | 


which things she resembles many women 
still to be found among the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodists; but she is such an inveterate 
quoter of Scripture as we must confess to 
having never known. This has proved a 
source of considerable trouble to the trans- 
lator. Take, for instance, the sentence, ‘“ A 
man of secrecy is Evan Jones.’’ Not to speak 
of the curious form given to this sentence, 
what English reader would understand it to 
mean that Evan Jones was a man whose 
strength was secret prayer? The Welsh 
words, however, carry with them, as it were, 
a reference to the fifth and sixth verses of 
the sixth chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel, but 
only to the mind of one who is familiar with 
the Bible in Welsh. As to the translator’s 
style, it is that usual among the penny-a-liners 
of a provincial paper ; for example, when 
one accidentally drops a watch on the floor 
it becomes “the damaged article,” though 
the author had contented himself with an 
unadorned pronoun. This sort of fine writing 
so abounds in the volume that the reader 
soon makes up his mind to shut his eyes to 
it. He will, however, be somewhat stag- 
gered by an allusion to those who have 
“gone to their happening”; the original 
alludes plainly enough to those who have 
died and gone to their reckoning. It would, 
however, be useless to multiply such ex- 
amples. The Welsh of this novel is not 
easy to translate, and he who undertakes to 
do it should acquaint himself thoroughly 
with its dialect before sitting down to write ; 
but we fail to discover Mr. Harris’s qualifi- 
cations for the task, either as to mastery 
over the language of the author, or as to 
familiarity with that inner life of Welsh 
Methodism which may be said to form the 
staple of his work. 

Mr. Godfrey has translated Pushkin’s 
charming novel from the Russian in the 
belief that no other English version exists, 
and because he imagines, as he says in his 
preface, that ‘‘ there is no literal translation 
of any Russian work that will guide the 
beginner in the art of writing Russian 
prose.” Clearly Mr. Godfrey is unfamiliar 
with the excellent translations of Tourgué- 
nief’s novels which we owe to the labours 
of Mr. Ralston, Mr. Ashton W. Dilke, and 
Mr. Schuyler, not to mention the very 
literal translations of Tolstoi’s novels which 
Mr. Dole has given us. ‘The Captain’s 
Daughter’ itself was translated from the 
Russian together with some tales of Lermon- 
tof’s, and published anonymously in England 
some time before the Crimean War. ‘These 
facts notwithstanding, Mr. Godfrey has de- 
served well of his countrymen and brother 
officers in giving them a very readable and, 
after all, a not too literal translation of one 
of the prettiest tales the Russians possess. 
The story treats ef the stirring times of 
the Cossack mutiny during the reign of 
the Empress Catherine II. The hero is 
involuntarily implicated and condemned 
to death, but is saved by the devotion of a 
young lady, the Captain’s daughter, who 
performs a pilgrimage to St. Petersburg in 
order to obtain his pardon from the 
empress. When this is obtained the girl 
at once drives back, and the novel ends 
abruptly, leaving the reader at liberty to 
marry the heroine and hero or to break off 


| the match as he may choose. It is simply 
and artlessly told, and the original style has 
been well preserved in Mr. Godfrey’s trans- 
lation. For a text-book there are, perhaps, 


| too many printer’s errors. 











PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

The Gospel of St. Matthew in Formosan (Sinkang 
Dialect), with Corresponding Versions in Dutch 
and English. Edited from Gravius’s Edition in 
1661. By Rev. W. Campbell. (Triibner & Co.)— 
The legends and forgeries of Psalmanazar re- 
garding the island and people of Formosa have 
tended to cast a shade of suspicion on everything 
coming from that beautiful province, and when, 
therefore, manuscripts have been brought from 
time to time into Europe written in roman 
letters and purporting to be in the Formosan 
language, they have been received with some- 
thing like incredulity. Two years ago, however, 
the editor of the present work sent from 
Formosa nine manuscripts of this kind to 
Mr. Baber, who communicated an interesting 
paper on them to the Asiatic Society, accompanied 
with notes by Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie. The 
source whence these manuscripts were derived 
placed their authenticity beyond cavil, and Mr. 
Baber set himself seriously to the task of 


inscriptions. By a system of comparison lie 
identified some words, among others those 
signifying ‘‘silver,” “ten,” ‘‘a hundred pounds 
weight,” and “a field.” But though all who 
listened to his paper accepted his identifications 
there could not be, in the then circumstances, 
any definite proof of their accuracy. This 
required proof is now forthcoming in the work 
before us. Mr. Baber identified vanitok as 
meaning silver, and in St. Matthew xxvii. 6 we 
read in the present volume, ‘‘ Jrou ka zeughin ki 
Si-bavau ka Tama-P’hik ta malyttouk,” malyttouk 
being a dialectical variant of vanitok, as the 
rendering of “ And the Chief Priests took the 
silver pieces.” Again, Mr. Baber reads kitiang 
as meaning ‘‘ ten,” and in the present work we 
find in chap. xx. 24, ‘‘Irou ka millingigh ta fat 
kytti-en,” Anglicé, “And when the ten heard it.” 
These and other like evidences are sufficient to 
testify to Mr. Baber’s acumen, and add a further 
interest to his paper. The translation of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, transcribed in roman 
letters, which is here edited by Mr. Campbell, 
was the work of Daniel Gravius, one of those 
self-sacrificing Dutch missionaries who more 
than two hundred years ago devoted their lives 
to convert the natives of Formosa to Christianity. 
The history of this early missionary effort 
possesses an intrinsic interest which is heightened 
by the tragical events which brought it to a 
close. After having spent some years in 
the island Gravius returned to Amsterdam, 
and undertook, with the help of other 
missionaries, to translate the gospels of St. 
Matthew and St. John into Formosan. His 
task was done, and he was seeing the work 
through the press, when the news arrived of the 
massacre of the missionaries and their converts, 
and of the destruction of their churches and 
schools. So complete was the demolition of 
everything Christian in the island that the work, 
if it was ever published, never passed into cir- 
culation, and at the present time the fragment 
before us containing the Gospel of St. Matthew 
is all of it that is known to exist. In the preface 
to his present volume Mr. Campbell gives a short 
account of the fatal invasion of Formosa by the 
pirate Koxinga and of the atrocious cruelties 
inflicted by him on his victims, the European 
missionaries and their converts. To a par- 
ticularly tragical incident connected with one of 
those who helped Gravius in his translation he 
makes also a brief reference. Mr. Hambrouck 
with his wife and one child was among those taken 
prisoners by Koxinga, and while still the Dutch 
were holding out, he was sent by the pirate with 
| orders to persuade his countrymen to capitulate. 











attempting to decipher what he could of the | 








Meanwhile his wife and child were kept as 
hostages for his return. Being of opinion, how- 
ever, that the Dutch might succeed in holding 
their own against the invaders, he used every argu- 
ment to induce them to maintain the struggle, 
and having done so prepared toreturn. His coun- 
trymen implored him not to go back to certain 
death, and his eldest daughter, who was in the 
castle, entreated him with piteous tears to remain 
with her. But strong in a sense of duty, he, un- 
locking himself from her arms, returned to the 
camp of the pirate, who commemorated his good 
faith by killing him together with the other 
captives and hostages, to the number of five 
hundred souls. The present work is handsomely 
printed, and forms an interesting memento of, 
in the words of Mr. Baber, ‘‘ the decay and 
death of a people, a language, and a script; 
and incidentally, of a religion.” 

British Museum Karaite MSS. Description 
and Collation of Six Karaite Manuscripts, or 
Portions of the Hebrew Bible in Arabic Cha- 
racters, with a Complete Reproduction by the 
Autotype Process of One, Exodus i. 1-viii. 5, 
in Forty-two Facsimiles, by Reinhart Hoer- 
ning, Ph.D., Department of Oriental MSS., 
British Museum. (Williams & Norgate.)—It 
is known that the Jews, Rabbanites as well as 
Karaites, wrote the vernaculars of the countries 
where they lived in Hebrew characters. Of 
these vernaculars Arabic occupies the first place ; 
works of all kinds were written in Arabic in 
Hebrew characters in the East as early as the 
ninth century, and perhaps earlier, when Islam 
had conquered Syria and Persia. Arabic spread 
from thence to Egypt, the Magreb provinces, 
and Spain. In Spain a part of the Jewish in- 
habitants used Spanish written in Hebrew cha- 
racters. There are a great number of German, 
Persian, and Turkish-Tschagatai books written 
in this way ; fewer in Greek, French, Italian, 
and Portuguese; and none in English and 
Slavonic. Indeed, not only learned works in the 
vernacular were written in Hebrew characters, 
but also translations of the Bible and of prayers, 
which proves that the chief body of the Jews 
acquired the vernacular, but could not read it in 
the native script. In some places, however, it 
is evident that the Jews knew the native letters 
in which the various vernaculars were written 
better than the Hebrew alphabet. Thus the 
Jewish inscriptions in Asia Minor and in 
Southern Italy, in the synagogues and the 
cemeteries, are written in Greek and Latin 
characters. In the publication before us 
Dr. Hoerning introduces a novelty, that 
is to say, Biblical texts written in Arabic 
characters, and provided not only with vowel 
points, but also with the tonic accents. They 
must have been written for the use of Jews who 
could read Hebrew with difficulty or not at all, 
since amongst these MSS. we find also some 
Hebrew liturgies written in Arabic letters. The 
Biblical texts are usually accompanied with an 
Arabic translation and a commentary by a 
Karaite author, mostly Japhet ben Eli of Basra ; 
we may, therefore, conclude that they come 
from Karaite Jews, and, indeed, they were 
bought for the British Museum in 1882 from 
the late Shapira of Jerusalem, who acquired 
most of them at Heet, near Bagdad, and some 
at Cairo from members of the Karaite congrega- 
tion. Their dates are from early in the eleventh 
to the fourteenth century. Similar fragments 
of MSS. are to be found elsewhere only in the 
Imperial Library of St. Petersburg, which the 
late Abr. Firkowitz acquired also at Heet and 
Cairo, of which, however, nothing has been pub- 
lished as yet. We may, therefore, congratulate 
Dr. Hoerning on his having made known the 
importance of these fragments, which will prove 
in many respects useful for Biblical study as 
well asfor Arabic paleeography. Paleeographers, 
indeed, will find a special kind of Arabic cha- 
racters in the photographic reproductions, and 
Dr. Hoerning’s careful transcription, which faces 
these tables, will help scholars who are not ac- 
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quainted with Arabic MSS. to read them. As 
for Biblical studies, it is certain that these frag- 
ments were written by another Masoretic school 
than that of the Rabbanites, for we find many 
variations in the vowel points and more in the 
accents, which are all pointed out in the editor’s 
careful description. These variations agree with 
the Karaite MSS. which we possess in Hebrew 
‘characters. Some light will be thrown also 
on the pronunciation of the Hebrew by the 
Karaitic Jews in the countries from which the 
MSS. have come. We observe that the segol 
is pronounced like patuh ; the 3 is transliterated 
by ¢, and the} without dagesh by ¢; the 7 by 
> and sometimes by 3, and the 7 without dagesh 
by 5. The Masoretic discrepancies have been 
noticed by Dr. Hoerning with reference to Dr. 
Ginsburg’s great edition of the Massorah, as 
well as to the edition of the Biblical book by 
Baer and Delitzsch. This is only a brief notice 
of Dr. Hoerning’s labour. We hope that he 
may continue his rapid progress, and thus follow 
in the steps of Kennicott and De Rossi. 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Alumni Oxonienses, 1735-1886. Vols. IL.-IV. 
By J. Foster. (Parker.)\—We are glad to be 
able to congratulate Mr. Foster on the com- 
pletion of this great undertaking. That a 
single individual should have the energy and 
the patience to carry through a book of so 
laborious a character is a striking testimony to 
his knowledge and his powers. Three thousand 
two hundred and sixty-four closely printed 
columns, each of them teeming with scores of 
facts, and positively bristling with dates, repre- 
sent an achievement of which any man might 
be proud, and the more so when the general 
accuracy of this vast mass of information has 
been so widely and authoritatively acknowledged. 
We took occasion when reviewing the first 
volume of ‘Alumni’ to call attention to the 
importance of the undertaking as a work of 
reference for all engaged in biographical and 
genealogical research, and we are pleased to 
learn that this has been recognized by the lead- 
ing public libraries. Mr. Foster is now about 
to begin the publication of the other series of 
“ Alumni,’ containing the earlier portions of the 
Oxford Matriculation Registers, and it is greatly 
to be hoped that he may receive such support 
from those who appreciate the value of these 
volumes as may encourage him to carry out this 
vast enterprise to its end. 

Tue Life of Henry Grattan, by Mr. Robert 
Dunlop, in the ‘‘Statesmen Series” (Allen 
‘& Co.), is rather a history of Grattan’s Parliament 
and of the Union than a life of Grattan. Only 
in the first chapter and the last is there any 
biographical detail, and it is not until we have 
followed our hero to his grave that his appear- 
ance and manner are described. Indeed, Grattan 
is a shadowy figure throughout the narrative, and 
though his deeds are recorded honestly and 
impartially, his motives, character, and indivi- 
duality are scarcely touched upon, and there is 
only the scantiest and most casual allusion to 
the events of his private life. This is to be 
regretted, for Grattan’s life was noble enough 
and eventful enough to be the theme of an 
interesting biography, and of short Irish histories 
there is no lack. As a work of this class, 
however, Mr. Dunlop’s volume may be recom- 
mended : he sets forth the events with clearness 
and with colourless impartiality ; his volume is 
trustworthy, though rather lifeless and unin- 
teresting. 

Old English Catholic Missions. 
Orlebar Payne, M.A. 
the year 1836 a Royal Commission was issued 


for inquiring “‘into the state, custody, and | 


authenticity of any such records of births or 


baptisms, deaths or burials, and marriages law- | 





and Wales. The object of such an inquiry was 
to provide, if it could be so effected, for the 
handing over of such records to the safe keep- 
ing of the Registrar-General. The Commission 
was renewed in the following year, and the re- 
sult of its secretary’s activity was that, in 1840, 
seventy-eight old Catholic mission registers 
were forwarded to the authorities at Somerset 
House, where they are now deposited. Mr. 
Payne has given us in this volume a brief 
account of these registers, which appear to be of 
less value and interest than we should have 
expected to find them, though they undoubtedly 
possess some value for Catholics and those who 
are curious to trace the fortunes of the Roman- 
ists during the centuries of oppression and per- 
secution which they endured. Mr. Payne’s in- 
troduction contains some odd information more 
or less illustrative of his position that “ ever 
since that compulsory national apostasy under 
Queen Elizabeth, popularly known as the Re- 
formation, it is matter of notoriety that the 
Church in this country from that time up to 
within the last sixty or seventy years worshipped 
as it were in the catacombs.” The catacombs 
in question very little resemble the great caverns 
at Rome ; in fact, there is a certain air of squalor 
about those hiding-places in blind alleys and 
meetings in ‘‘a little alehouse at the back of 
Shoreditch.” But the element of romance is not 
wanting in these stories of escapes or arrests, of 
suffering and stubborn adhesion to a proscribed 
creed. We can afford to give these good people 
their due now, and to listen with all fitting respect 
and attention to what they have to say for them- 
selves. As for the registers themselves, they 
can be but meagre records ; the earliest of them 
does not date further back than the beginning 
of the last century, and the entries are few and 
far between. Mr. Payne has done his best for 
them, and it may be that genealogists may be 
able to turn them to some account. By Catholics 
they will always be looked upon as precious relics 
of a time when ‘‘the Church in this country 
ee worshipped as it were in the catacombs.” 
They are curiosities and very little more. 

WE have received from Messrs. Sampson Low 
& Co. Englishmen in the French Revolution, by 
Mr. Alger, an extremely interesting volume of 
gossip about the English prisoners in Paris who 
were set free by the French Revolution, the 
English visitors to Paris during its continuance, 
the English enthusiasts who played a greater or 
less part in it, the English guillotined, and the 
English captives of Napoleon. The work is 
thoroughly readable, and will interest the mem- 
bers of many families as well as the general 
reader with a taste for the lighter side of history. 


From Mr. Fisher Unwin there reaches us a 
volume styled Froudacity, or “ West Indian 
Fables by James Anthony Froude explained by 
J. J. Thomas,” a little book written upon the 
negro side of the question in a style which is 
none too clear, but with excellent intention and 
design. Our own view of Mr. Froude’s state- 
ments with regard to the West Indies was given 
in our review of his work, and we are indeed in 
nearer agreement with Mr. Thomas upon the 
question than with Mr. Froude, although we 
decidedly prefer the English of the latter. 


WE cannot speak too highly of the handsomely 
illustrated work, by M. Charles Grad (Deputy 
to the Reichstag), entitled Alsace (Hachette & 
Co). A perusal of the work will no doubt en- 
hance the love which the author fondly claims as 
due to his country, in whose honour he has com- 


| piled this exhaustively descriptive and magnifi- 
| cent volume. 


By John | 
(Burns & Oates.)—In | 


| 


THE nigger as a subject for the novelist appears 
rather to increase than to decline in value in 
America. At the first glance, Mr. Thomas Nel- 
son Page’s In Ole Virginia (Ward, Lock & Co.) 
appears to be written in a strange language, 
chiefly consisting of apostrophes. The volume 


fully solemnized, other than the parochial | contains half a dozen stories, almost entirely in 
registers,” as had formerly been kept in England ! the negro dialect of Eastern Virginia, which the 





author says, too enthusiastically, differs totally 


from that of the Southern negroes. He then 
gives some rules to aid the reader. To be sure, 
there is a terrible amount of elision, and a page 
strewn with apostrophes is very uncomfortable 
reading ; but the dialect does not differ much 
from the specimens of negro dialect which other 
writers have offered, and without which, in- 
deed, no American novel of the second class 
would be complete. It is not always easy to 
enjoy a tale as told by a negro; the taste for 
the negro style of narrative is one which, perhaps, 
can only be acquired by living among them. 
One need not be ashamed to confess that ‘In 
Ole Virginia’ cannot be read with pleasure, and 
that the stories do not appear to be worth the 
trouble of deciphering and construing. 


From Messrs. Bell & Sons comes Sailing, by 
Mr. Knight, a volume of the ‘‘ All-England 
Series,” more sound than that of Mr. Woodgate 
upon rowing, although not so readabie for the 
general public. It seems to us a most excellent 
handbook to the art of sailing, but highly tech- 
nical. 

Mr. Stanrorp publishes Algerian Hints for 
Tourists, by Mr. Charles Flower, a little book 
which is described as an appendix to the guide- 
books, and which is a very brief account of a 
few of the ordinary excursions made by winter 
residents in Algeria. 


From the Contract Journal Company, Limited, 
we receive the County Councillors’ Directory, 
which is a list of the aldermen and councillors 
for all counties and for the chief boroughs, with 
addresses. 


M. Sarrazin has produced, under the title 
of La Renaissance de la Poésie Anglaise (Paris, 
Perrin & Co.), a number of lively articles on 
Shelley, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Tennyson, and 
others. M. Sarrazin has an excellent know- 
ledge of English and of English poetry, and 
writes with sound sense and animation. 


Tue Committee of the Bethnal Green Free 
Library has just issued its Report, setting forth 
the work done during the past year. It would 
seem that the results are highly encouraging, as 
besides a satisfactory increase in the number of 
books, it is estimated that through its reading- 
room, lectures, and classes the library benefited 
some 50,000 persons last year, bringing up the 
number to over 400,000. 

WE have from Messrs. Macmillan another of 
their handy reprints of Kingsley’s works. At 
Last is the present volume. Miss Yonge’s The 
Armourer’s Prentices and Mrs. Oliphant’s A 
Beleaguered City are reproduced in similar form. 
—Messrs. Reeves & Turner deserve credit for 
the prettily got-up volume of Mr. Allingham’s 
Life and Phantasy, the frontispiece by Sir J. 
Millais adding to its attractiveness. — Messrs. 
Warne & Co. have sent us their ‘* Cavendish 
Edition” of selections from Hazlitt, with a me- 
moir by Mr. Alexander Ireland and a portrait ; 
also the “‘ Universal Edition” of Shakspeare, 
a very good half - crownsworth.— A fourth 
volume of the cabinet edition of Kaye and 
Malleson’s Indian Mutiny comes from Messrs. 
Allen & Co. and forms a convenient military 
handbook. — Mr. Spencer Blackett’s new one- 
volume edition of Baby's Grandmother is neatly 
printed.— Voltaire, Marmontel, Hawkesworth, 
Johnson, Goldsmith, are the authors laid under 
contribution for Paterson’s neat shilling series of 
Classic Tales.—To Messrs. Routledge we are in- 
debted for a convenient pocket edition of The 
Last of the Barons; and Miss Amelia Edwards's 
abridged and illustrated edition of Messrs. Gil- 
bert and Churchill’s ‘Dolomites’ appears in a 
luxurious form as the second edition of Untrod- 
den Peaks, 


Murray's new Handbook to the Lakes is ex- 
cellent. Messrs. Jarrold’s new edition of their 
Guide to Great Yarmouth deserves success on & 
small scale, as does also Bemrose’s Guide to 
Paris on a large one. 
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Among illustrated portrait series a high place 
will be taken by Messrs. Hatchard’s Dignitaries 
of the Church, of which we have the first two 
numbers before us.—Walery’s Our Celebrities 
retains its merit in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
numbers, though the “ celebrities ” seem a little 
oddly chosen. Some seem hardly “ ours,” and 
some hardly ‘‘ celebrated.” 


WE have on our table Pope Gregory the 
Great and his Relations with Gaul, by F. W. 
Kellett (Cambridge, University Press),—Selec- 
tions from the Best Latin Authors, by the 
Rev. E. Fowle and the Rev. W. E. Whita- 
ker (Relfe Brothers),—A Grammar of the Latin 
Language, by E. A. Andrews and S. Stoddard 
(Boston, U.S., Mifflin),—Fairy Tales of Science, 
by the Rev. J. Gordon M‘Pherson (Edinburgh, 
Gemmell),— What must I do to Get Well? and 
How can I Keep So? by One Who Has Done It 
(Low),—Warren’s Table Book, by the Rev. I. 
Warren (Longmans),—Burdett’s Official Intelli- 
gence for 1889, by H. C. Burdett (E. Wilson),— 
Reports of the Goldfields of Victoria, 1888 (Mel- 
bourne, Brain),—The House that Jack Built, in 
Diversified Consideration, by F. J. Wilson (W. 
Reeves),—Physical Training made Easy (Chat- 
ham, Gale & Polden),—A Guide to Lambeth 
Palace, by M. B. Phillips (Phipps & Connor),— 
The Bodleian Library in 1882-7, by E. B. Nichol- 
son (Oxford, the Library),—Thomas Carlyle on 
the Repeal of the Union, with a Prefatory Note 
by P. E. N. (Field & Tuer),— Weldon’s Practical 
Fancy Dresses for Ladies, Vol. III. (Weldon & 
Co.),—Souvenir of ‘ Macbeth’ produced at the 
Lyceum Theatre by Henry Irving, illustrated by 
C. Cattermole and J. B. Partridge (Cassell),—The 
Story of the Gadsbys, by R. Kipling (Allahabad, 
Wheeler),—The Serpent Tempted Her, by S. 
Smith (Drane),—Moondyne, by J. B. O'Reilly 
(Routledge),— and aster Bells (Griffith & 
Farran). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Bruster’s (Rev. J.) The Beautiful Valley, Series of Sermons 
to Children, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Hooper’s (F. J. B.) An Extinguisher for the Guinness’ 


Light for the Last Days, &c , 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
ti to 8 and 





MacColl’s (M.) Christianity in Rel 
Morals, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Fine Art. 
Figaro Exposition, Part 3, English Edition, folio, 3/6 swd. 


Poetry and the Drama, 
Bell’s (Mrs. H.) Théatre de la Jeunesse, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Popular Poets of the Period, edited by F. A. H. Eyles, 8/6 cl. 
Wilson's (Mrs. J. G.) Themes and Variations, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
History and Biography. 
Great Authors (The) of English Literature, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Geography and Travel, 
Roundell’s (Mrs. C.) A Visit to the Azores, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Philology. 
About’s (E.) Récits et Nouvelles, ed. by A. P. Huguenet, 2/ 
Nicholson’s (J.) Folk Speech of East Yorkshire, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Ramsay’s (W. M. and C. D.) Introduction to History of the 
Goths and Study of the Gothic Tongue, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Smith (M.) and Horneman’s (H.) Norwegian Grammar, 2/ cl. 
Thum’s (Dr. R.) Grammar of the French Language of 
Business, from the German by Whitfield, 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Science. 
Bigelow’s (H. R.) Gynecological Electro-Therapeutics, 8/6 
Irving’s (A.) Chemical and Physical Studies in the Meta- 
morphism of Rocks, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Nisbet’s (J. F.) Marriage and Heredity, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Poyser’s (A. W.) Magnetism and Electricity, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Sansone’s (A.) L'Impression des Tissus de Coton, traduit de 
l’Anglais par J. A. Montpellier, 2 vols. 8vo. 25/ cl. 
Watts’ Dictionary of Chemistry, revised by M. M. Pattison 
Muir and H. F. Morley, Vol. 2, 8vo. 42/ half bound. 
General Literature. 
Alexander’s (Mrs.) Mona’s Choice, a Novel, 12mo. 2/bds. 
Beall’s (J.) Happy Hours, illus. by E. E. Manly, 2/6 bds. 
Brand’s (O.) Reba, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Daly’s (J. B.) Glimpses of Irish Industries, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Farjeon’s (B. L.) Miser Farebrother, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Gibbon’s (C.) The Dead Heart, a Tale of the Bastille, 2/ bds. 
Gordon’s (W.) Skirmishing Attack and Defence for a Com- 
pany, Battalion, and Brigade, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Hardy's (T.) Far from the Madding Crowd, cheap ed. 2/ bds. 
Knight’s (E. F.) Sailing, 2/ (The All-England Series.) 
Le Clere’s (M. E.) Mistress Beatrice Cope, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Martin’s (G. A.) The Family Horse, its Stabling, Care, and 
, Feeding, er. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Miller's (H.) Scenes and Legends, cheap ed. cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes, Tales and Jingles, 3/6 bds. 
Park s(A.) Frank Thornley, and other Tales, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Robins 8 (G. M.) The Tree of Knowledge, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 
Smith’s (R. H.) An Aberdeenshire Village Propaganda, 3/6 
Vetch s(T.) The Amber City, Adventures of a Steam Croco- 
dile in Central Africa, cr. 8vo, 5/ cl. 





Whitby’s |B.) The Awakening of Mary Fenwick, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Wilder's (M. P.) The People L’ve Smiled With, cr. 8vo. 2/ 


FOREIGN, 
Fine Art. 
Album Caran d’Ache, Recueil d’Histoires, 3fr. 50. 
Guigard (J.): Nouvel Armorial du Bibliophile, 50fr. 
Schmuck (F. G@.): Costumes Strasbourgeois, 60fr. 
Philosophy. 
Morgenstern (G.): Cyprian, Bischof v. Carthago, als Philo- 
soph, lm. 
History and Biography, 
Briefe v. Goethes Mutter an die Herz»ogin Anna Amalia, 
neu hrsg. v. K. Heinemann, 2m. 20. 
Goethe’s Gespriiche, hrsg. v. Wold. Frhr. von Biedermann, 
Vol. 2, 5m. 
Paris (Le Comte de): Lettres du Duc d’Orléans, 3fr. 50. 
Vernes (M.): Précis d’Histoire Juive, 6fr. 
Winkelmann (E.): Kaiser Friedrich II, Vol. 1, 1218-28, 
13m, 20. 
Geography and Travel. 
Carte de France, a l'échelle de 1 : 10),000, per sheet, 75c. 
Philology. 
Lagarde (P. de): Uebersicht iiber die im Aramiischen, 
Arabischen, u. Hebritischen tibliche Bildung der Nomina, 
Om. 








VICTOR HUGO: ‘LES JUMEAUX.’ 

In his admirable preface to his admirable 
translation of Shakespeare’s ‘ Pericles’ the son 
of the greatest dramatist and poet whom the 
world has seen since the death of Shakespeare 
makes mention of an unfinished poem which for 
many years past must have been for hundreds 
and thousands of would-be readers a supreme 
and crowning object of intense curiosity and 
more intense desire. Two plays, ‘ Torquemada’ 
and ‘Les Jumeaux,’ were advertised as exist- 
ing, if not as forthcoming, as far back as the 
year 1856. In 1882 the world was enriched for 
ever by the appearance of ‘Torquemada.’ Of 
that sublime and pathetic tragedy its author was 
reported to have said that he thought it ‘‘ one 
of his master-works””—“ une de mes maitresses 
ceuvres.” But of the other—to the deep and 
bitter disappointment of us all—not a word of 
hint or promise was vouchsafed which might 
have encouraged the patient lover of poetry to 
possess his soul in peace, remembering the words 
of the author's son in 1867:— 

“Sans chercher trés-loin, je pourrais vous fournir 
la preuve qu’il peut y avoir un bien long intervalle 
entre la conception et la publication d’un ouvrage. 
Je connais depuis 1839 les quatre premiers actes 
d’un drame intitulé, je crois, ‘Les Jumeaux,’ qui 
attend encore son dénoiment au fond de certain 
portefeuille. Une raison quelconque a ajourné 
jusqu’ici la terminaison de cette ceuvre qui, com- 
mencée dans la seconde maniére de l’auteur, sera 
nécessairement achevée dans la troisiéme.” 

Alas, not only was this never to be, but we 
now find that the four acts are but two and a 
half : that Hugo has left us just about as much 
of his ‘ Jumeaux’ as Shakespeare left of his ‘Two 
Noble Kinsmen.’ And Shakespeare had the 
excuse of premature and unexpected death: 
Hugo, dying at eighty-three, had had forty-six 
years in which to complete the great work in- 
terrupted by illness in 1839. It is impossible 
not to wish, and to wish with an almost resentful 
or repining acerbity of regret, that some part of 
the time and toil devoted during so many active 
years of indefatigable energy to work less 
precious and to interests less enduring had 
been given to the completion of another im- 
perishable and incomparable masterpiece. Every 
line of Dante, of Milton, or of Hugo, will always 
have its interest for special students; but the 
most fervent of these would lament if the com- 
position of the ‘ Convito’ or of ‘ Tetrachordon’ 
had interfered with the composition and cut 
off the completion of ‘ Paradise Lost’ or the 
‘Divina Commedia.’ 

Perhaps, however, explanation may in this 
case be less unattainable than consolation, and 
less inconceivable than it seems. Three times 
Victor Hugo undertook to deal with the un- 
speakably terrible and tragic subject of the old- 
world prison ; and three times he abandoned— 
or would seem to have abandoned—the intoler- 
able and unmanageable task. ‘La Quiquen- 
grogne’—the romance which was to do for the 
dungeon what ‘ Notre Dame de Paris’ had done 
for the cathedral—was never even begun: the 





section of ‘ La Fin de Satan’ which should have 
dealt with the Bastille is such a fragment as 
leaves the reader athirst—and astonished at the 
instinct which impelled the greatest of modern 
poets to complete his wild preternatural legend 
or invention of Nimrod’s attack on God and 
leave unfinished some of the most glorious and 
marvellous pages that ever thrilled with terror 
or fortified with pity the mind of a reader 
not unworthy to read them. The monstrous 
Asiatic extravagance of the story of Nimrod 
is unimpressive—except by the splendour of dic- 
tion and versification —for readers unimbued 
with the traditions of ‘‘l!’Inde monstrueuse et 
triste”; the picture of the infernal French 
prison, truncated and curtailed and dismem- 
bered as it is, stands out on the background of 
memory as one of the painter’s most awful and 
most beautiful successes. But he could not—we 
cannot suppose that he would not—finish it: 
and he did not finish the play which might pro- 
bably have been his greatest. That is a bold 
word, and may well be thought something more 
than bold: yet I must venture to repeat it—to 
affirm that if this play had been carried through 
on the same great lines and completed in the 
same great style as it was begun, it must have 
taken precedence even of ‘ Marion de Lorme’ or 
‘Le Roi s’amuse,’ ‘Ruy Blas’ or ‘Les Bur- 
graves.’ And if we were not to have it in full, 
and enjoy it as we enjoy ‘ Hamlet’ or ‘ Othello,’ 
we might surely have hoped to possess such a 
comparatively satisfactory fragment — such a 
comparatively sufficient skeleton—as Shakespeare 
left us in each of his two imperfect plays. We 
are not reduced to the hopeless and helpless 
necessity of conjecture as to how Timon was to 
pass away, as to how Arcite was to make room 
for Palamon. Shakespeare had at least sketched 
in something more than outline the last scene of 
either tragedy, and has made it clear beyond all 
possibility of mistake how his poem would in 
either case have been finished, had he lived or 
had he cared to finish it. But Hugo has given 
us no hint—the bewildered and brainsick in- 
genuity of a German or Anglo-German commen- 
tator would hardly be able to supply a suggestion 
—as to how this many-sided and many-coloured 
tragedy was to be worked out or wound up. Is 
it possible—we are driven to the question, and 
compelled to ask ourselves—that even his ima- 
gination found itself incapable of conceiving an 
adequate conclusion, of supplying an acceptable 
result from so many various and contending 
sources or springs of interest as he had set in 
motion here? Such an explanation is all but 
inadmissible: none other is conceivable. For 
the power, the skill, the dramatic invention and 
combination of the first act alone, can hardly be 
paralleled in any single act of any other play. 
Its great length is not more exceptional than its 
vast and marvellous variety of incident and im- 
pression : and yet, completed on the same giant 
scale, the play would apparently have been at 
least as long as ‘Cromwell.’ With that gigantic 
work of the poet’s earlier prime it has other 
points in common: for example, the original 
view and the strenuous grasp of historic pro- 
blems, the rich and rolling eloquence of dia- 
logue or monologue, the flashing and shifting 
interchanges of humour and wonder with terror 
and pity, the supple vitality of intrigue and the 
sublime exuberance of poetry. 

The first title of the unfinished play was, we 
are told, ‘Le Comte Jean’: and Jean de Créqui 
will always be remembered as one of his creator’s 
most noble and most memorable creatures. 
Chivalry, devotion, self-sacrifice, high-minded- 
ness, the dominant qualities of the poet and his 
heroes, were not more sublimely represented in 
the preceding figures of Ormond, of Saverny and 
the Marquis de Nangis, of Hernani and Don 
Ruy Gomez, of Saint-Vallier and Gennaro, of La 
Tisbe and Ruy Blas, than in the figure intro- 
duced in the first scene of this play under the 
disguise of a mountebank. The real Guillot- 
Gorju, who helps him into ‘‘ the fantastic and 
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ragged costume of Callot’s strolling players,” is 
as bright and quaint a sketch of the born vaga- 
bond and honourable reprobate as young Jehan 
Frollo or the immortal Don César—concerning 
whom I may remark in passing that we might 
well have expected to receive in this volume the 
play long since announced by Théophile Gautier 
as existing in manuscript under the alluring 
title of ‘Une Aventure de Don César de Bazan.’ 

In the soliloquy which follows, the disguised 
hero of the play reveals his hatred of Mazarin 
as plainly as his perplexity with reference to the 
queen-mother and his anxiety with regard to 
a girl who is “ mixed up in this dark business.” 
Then, by a simple and rather daring use of dra- 
matic opportunity or convenient invention, two 
noblemen enter and pass by, discussing the 
ruined castle of Plessis-les-Rois, and its commu- 
nication with that of Compiégne by a subter- 
ranean way of which the queen and Mazarin 
alone have the keys :— 


C’est 1A que se fit, grace aux dispenses de Rome, 
Le mariage obscur qui Ja lie 4 cet homme. 
Comme c’est fort désert, ils y peuvent parler. 
Aussi dit-on qu’ils vont parfois s’y quereller. 

LE COMTE DE BUSSY. 
Juste. En ce temps-la donc se trouvait 4 Compitgne 
Un seigneur dont je crains que le nom ne s’éteigne, 
Jean de Créqui. 

LE DUC DE CHAULNE. 

Pardieu ! c’était un beau gargon ! 

LE COMTE DE BUSSY. 
D’autre part le Plessis avait pour garnison 
Une douce beauté qui vivait fort recluse. 
Jean savait les abords du manoir, et par ruse, 
L'amour aidant, un soir, comme il n’était pas sot, 
Il entra chez la dame et ]’emporta d’assaut. 
Or, plus tard il apprit, comment, je ne sais guére, 
Que cette belle était la femme de son frére. 
Je te donne les faits, arrange tout cela. 
Le pire ou le meilleur, c'est qu’é neuf mois de la 
Une fille naquit, fille justifiée 
Et légale, la dame étant fort mariée. 
Oui, mais le comte Jean...—C’est délicat, tu vois. 


LE DUC DE CHAU LNE, 
La fille a nom ? 
LE COMTE DE BUSSY, 
Alix de Ponthieu, Je la crois 
Orpheline a présent. 

That she is the heroine and her father the 
protagonist of the play it can hardly be neces- 
sary to explain: for the pathetic figure of the 
victim—the ‘‘ Man in the Iron Mask”—though 
designed with all the tenderness and skill, with 
all the sympathetic imagination and all the 
passionate fidelity, which even the greatest poet 
of our age could bring to bear upon such a sub- 
ject, must inevitably remain passive—a patient 
rather than an agent. The two noblemen who 
have thus conveniently though not unnaturally 
explained or expounded what it was necessary 
for the audience or the readers of the play to 
understand proceed to make way for the man 
of whom they have been talking as doomed to 
immediate death if he should reappear. He re- 
appears as a mountebank ; but after setting his 
attendant—the genuine mountebank’s crier or 
herald—to beat the drum before their booth, 
appeals to this clown; asks whether he is the 
sort of fellow to do a good deed some day or 
other. The answer and the following dialogue 
are beyond praise or description ; but we may 
venture to affirm that Rabelais and Moliére 
might have united in applause of the magnificent 
effusion of this Tagus. 

Rien n’est rare, manants, comme un bon astrologue. 


Ben Jonson himself, in the plenitude of his 
powers, must have acknowledged in the writer 
of this speech a worthy if not a dangerous rival 
to the author of ‘ The Alchemist.’ But the scene 
in which the “ lieutenant de police ” appears and 
disappears is worthier of the author of ‘ Measure 
for Measure’ than of the author of ‘ Volpone’ 
or even the author of ‘ Tartuffe.’ The condensed 
and pointed dialogue, in which every reply is a 
brilliant epigram, and each epigram a suggestive 
revelation, bears throughout the mark of the 
writer’s incomparable hand; the strange and 
tragic scene which follows it could not have been 
more skilfully or more strikingly introduced. 
The veiled woman whose identity is revealed 
by the furtive felicity of felonious chance—“‘ un 








front bien fier chargé d’un joug bien vil”—is 
a figure no less pathetic than suggestive of future 
effect—if only the poem had been completed. 
An elaborate analysis of these successive scenes 
would require more time, as it would certainly 
demand more skill, than I can devote to so deli- 
cate and complicated a task. Thescene in which 
the banished Créqui discovers himself to his 
fellow-nobles and fellow-subjects of ministerial 
tyranny is as strong in stage effect as it is magni- 
ficent in character and passion: but the scene 
in which he recognizes his daughter in the girl 
who has devoted herself to an enterprise of such 
deadly peril as the rescue of the masked prisoner 
on whom she has set eyes but once brings toa 
climax of interest the close of an act as long as 
many plays, andricher than most in variety and 
intensity of impression. 

At the opening of the second act we recognize 
the terrible gift of pathos which is peculiar to 
Victor Hugo. No Englishman, remembering 
Lord Tennyson’s ‘ Rizpah’ and Mr. Browning’s 
Pompilia, will deny that England has produced 
in our own day such examples of passionate and 
pathetic poetry as were never and will never 
be excelled ; but this example of Hugo’s com- 
mand over the springs of pity and terror is but 
one among “numbers numberless” of proofs 
that no other poet was ever so possessed by the 
divine passion of indignant sympathy with inno- 
cent or unmerited suffering. The horror and 
the pity of this most piteous and most horrible 
story are intensified as well as transfigured by 
the nobility of treatment, the dignity of concep- 
tion, the magnificence of style, which could make 
all things endurable if seen by the light of so 
great a mind and so noble a heart as Hugo’s. 

Le sommeil ne met pas mon 4me en liberté. 

Dans mes songes jamais un ami ne me nomme. 
Shakespeare, Webster, and Hugo are the only 
three poets in whose works we can reasonably 
hope to find anything like that; or anything like 
the last six words of the following passage :— 

Je dois te faire peur, n’est-ce pas? J'étais seul 

Tout a l’heure, attendant l’heure ot ton Dieu t’envoie, 

—Pardonne !—j’ai maudit ce Dieu qui fait ma joie! 

Il me semblait—vois-tu, je comptais les instants,— 

Que le rayon de jour mettait bien plus de temps 

Qu’a l’ordinaire encor pour gagner cette dalle.— 

Et puis ce masque noir...cette voiite infernale...— 

Quelqu’un qui m’aurait vu m’aurait pris pour un fou ! 

Mon esprit s’en allait chercher je ne sais ou 

Des réves, des jardins, des champs pleins d’étincelles 

Oi volaient des essaims dont j'enviais les ailes ; 

Je pleurais, j’écoutais si j'entendrais tes pas ; 

Et je ris maintenant !—Mais tu ne le vois pas. 

The brilliant stage-craft of the scenes in 
which the prisoner’s escape is effected and the 
treacherous gaoler is outwitted by the newly dis- 
guised Jean de COréqui would suffice for the 
reputation of the most consummate playwright 
that ever held an audience breathless by the 
perfection of his art: but the marvellous por- 
trait of Mazarin in the truncated fragment of the 
third act may hold its own beside any one of 
the poet’s great historic or tragic studies. His 
breadth and depth of imaginative charity are 
here as conspicuous as in the immortal presen- 
tation of Torquemada. At first the minister who 
stands between a mother and a son, indifferent 
to her anguish of passionate reproach and con- 
fident in his obduracy of unfilial egotism, seems 
as repulsive a figure as even the heartless and 
dutiless young king; and the dramatic animation 
of the dialogue is so vivid and superb that it 
would seem impossible to modify the first effect, 
to change or attenuate the first impression of 
it : matters of state and of sentiment, of policy 
or of passion, were never wrought and welded 
into verse of more pathetic and energetic elo- 
quence, of emotion more spontaneous and 
superb, And yet, when we listen to the mono- 
logue of the cold-hearted and implacable states- 
man, we recognize the utterance of a mightier 
and a more unselfish mind, a spirit of loftier aim 
and wider scope of insight and of foresight, than 
in any of the others revealed to us on this vast 
imaginary stage of historic and poetic action. 
The noble words in which Gautier describes the 
great monologue of Frederick Barbarossa in 





the play produced by Victor Hugo three years 
and six months after the attack of illness which 
proved fatal to the production of this one might 
well have served to describe the equally mag- 
nificent soliloquy of the high-thoughted and 
hard-hearted politician, pitiless out of pity for 
mankind, and relentless out of compassion for 
suffering. Here also we find ‘‘ un de ces beaux 
monologues politiques oi M. Victor Hugo 
résume, dans une soixantaine de vers, la situa- 
tion d’un pays, le caractére d’une époque. I} 
excelle & construire ces espéces de plans & vol 
d’oiseau, d’ott lon découvre, sous une forme 
distincte et réelle, tous les événements d’un 
sitcle. Du haut de sa pensée, la téte vous 
tourne, comme du sommet d’une fléche de cathé- 
drale.” But even the phrase which follows— 
**toute cette politique transcendante, en vers 
d’une beauté cornélienne”—is inadequate to 
describe the soliloquy now before us: unless 
indeed there is to be found in the noblest work 
of Hugo’s noblest predecessor on the tragic 
stage of France a passage of equal length and 
of equal weight which will bear comparison with 
the following in substance and in style :— 
Rome!....O cité que les ans font courber, 

Qui parle sans comprendre et penche sans tomber, 

Si bien qu’en la voyant la pensée indécise 

De la tour de Babel flotte a la tour de Pise! 

—Expliquons d’une part, et de l’autre étayons! 

Hors |’Europe, la France a d’immenses rayons. 

La France partout veille. Heureuse, forte, armée, 

Elle éteint en passant toute guerre allumée. 

Le sophi voudrait prendre avec le Kurdistan 

Candahar au mogol, Babylone au sultan ; 

Nous l'avons arrété. Pour la vente et l’échange 

Déja nous remplagons, du Tigre jusqu’au Gange, 

Marchands arméniens et marchands esclavons, 

Partout nous devenons les maitres ; nous avons 

Dans I'Inde des soldats, en Chine des jésuites. 

Nos machines de guerre en tous lieux sont construites ; 

Sar moyen de régner sans lutter.—Je suis vieux, 

Tout brisé par les ans, mes pires envieux ; 

Je vois déja, dans l’ombre ow pas a pas je tombe, 

Quelque chose d’ouvert qui ressemble 4 la tombe. 

Eb bien, si l’heure sombre est tout proche en effet, 

Quand Dieu dans mon cercueil me criera : Qu’as-tu fait 

Je pourrai dire : O Dieu, l’onde a battu ma téte ; 

Quand je suis arrivé, tout n’était que temp éte ; 

L’esprit des temps nouveaux, l’esprit du temps ancien, 

Luttaient ; c’était terrible, et vous le savez bien ! 

Louis onze a livré la premiére bataille ; 

Francois premier, venu pour élargir ]’entaille, 

Est mort a l’ceuvre avant que le géant tombat ; 

Richelieu n’a pas vue la fin du grand combat ; 

Tous ces hommes, suivant leur loi haute et profonde, 

Ont fait la guerre.—Moi, je fais la paix du monde! 


La paix du monde !—oh ! oui! spectacle éblouissant 

Dans ce travail sacré chaque jour avangant, 

Je vais. Leroi de France est mon outil sublime. 

J’ai fini maintenant et je suis sur la cime. 

Plus d‘écueil ! plus d’obstacle ! 
“The rest is silence.” At this very point this 
great historic and tragic poem was shipwrecked 
on the obstacle of sudden illness, and sank to 
rise to more but as the fragment, the waif, the 
derelict, now stranded, with all its imperfect trea- 
sure and all its unaccomplished promise, before 
our defrauded and disappointed eyes. That it 
should be so is inexplicable, unaccountable, I 
had well-nigh added unpardonable. But on that 
subject I will insist no further. Nor can it now 
be necessary to dwell on the evidence here so 
amply supplied that no writer born in the same 
century can be named in the same breath with 
Hugo, with Dante, or with Shakespeare. The 
strength and the sweetness, the power and the 
purity of his inspiration, are not higher above 
comparison or competition than the reach of his 
imaginative thought and the grasp of his dra- 
matic intelligence. 

Of the juvenile play fashioned with remark- 
able and precocious dexterity out of Scott’s 
novel of ‘ Kenilworth’ it may suffice to say that 
its promotion to the place which it occupies is 
somewhat astonishing—in face of the fact that 
we find in the extract prefixed to it from the 
biography of its author these not insignificant 
words: “Ma foi, dit M. Victor Hugo, je ne 
regarde pas cela comme une pice de moi.” Its 
proper place would have been in the later and en- 
larged edition of that biography, where it might 
have served to mark the first step made by the 
young author in advance of his very earliest 
attempts. It is interesting, curious, and even 
admirable as the work of a very young man ; 
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but its appearance amongst the ripest and most 
important works — finished or unfinished — of 
Victor Hugo is not more incongruous than in- 
explicable. A. C. SWINBURNE. 








ST. MARY WOOLNOTH AND ST. MARY 
WOOLCHURCHAW. 

I was permitted in the Atheneum last year 
(March 31st, 1888) to explain for the first time 
the true origin of the name St. Mary ‘‘ Wool- 
noth,” which had hitherto puzzled antiquaries 
from Stow downwards. I showed on that occa- 
sion that, though many wits had been set ‘ wool- 
gathering” by the name, it was wholly uncon- 
nected with ‘‘ wool,” and was simply a corruption 
of ‘‘ Wulfnoth.” I propose now to go further 
and suggest a derivation for the sister church of 
St. Mary ‘‘ Woolchurchaw.” 

Following Stow, London historians have con- 
fidently derived this name from “ wool,” and 
Mr. Loftie writes (‘‘ Historic Towns”: ‘ Lon- 
don,’ p. 50) :— 

“St. Mary Woolchurchaw with St. Mary Wool- 

noth (woollen hithe) were probably at first a single 
parish and the centre of the wool trade, the hithe, 
or wharf, being on the Wallbrook.” 
But ‘‘ Le Wollewharf ” was far from Walbrook, 
being in Thames Street, near the Tower. It 
was naturally at this wharf that the tron or 
weighing-beam stood, a fact which throws grave 
doubt on Stow’s statement that ‘‘till the 6th of 
Ric. II.” it stood in the churchyard of St. Mary 
Woolchurchaw, which thence derived its name. 
I believe that we have here yet another instance 
of our old friend folk-etymology. The suggested 
derivation would be a virtual solecism in London 
church nomenclature, and it is more probable 
that the syllable Wol or WI (the medizval 
form) represents in both cases the Anglo-Saxon 
Wulf- (as Wolsislane= Wulfsigeslane, &c.). Now 
St. Mary ‘‘ de Wolcherchawe ” is a name formed 
on the same principle as St. Michael ‘‘ de Bassis- 
hawe” (Basingshawe). What, then, was this 
‘* Wolcherchawe ” which gave St. Mary’s its dis- 
tinctive name? I would suggest that as “ Paules- 
chirchehawe”’ and ‘‘ Pardonchirchehawe ” were 
churchyards attached to St. Paul’s (Calendar 
of Court of Hustings Wills, p. 652), so “ Wol- 
cherchawe” was a churchyard attached to 
“* Wol[nothmari|cherch.” We start from the 
1191 form ‘‘ Winotmaricherche” adduced by 
me (of which I have a second instance) ; in 1281 
we reach “St. Mary Wolmaricherch,” and the 
disappearance of the second ‘‘mari” would 
bring us down to ‘‘ Wolcherch”-hawe. In the 
mother church the clipping process was less 
required, and the “ Wolnoth ” remained intact. 
We have a similar clipping in Loth’bury, and 
I cannot but think that in ‘‘Colmancherch” 
and ‘‘Colckerch” we have forms parallel to 
Wolnoth’cherch and ‘* Wolcherch.”’ 

St. Mary “de Wolcherchawe ” would thus be a 
daughter church, built in the detached church- 
yard of St. Mary ‘‘ Wolnoth.” This derivation 
is quite simple, and would explain the otherwise 
inexplicable “ hawe”; it is confirmed, moreover, 
by the alias St. Mary ‘‘ Newcherch.” 

I may, perhaps, be allowed to add, as illus- 
trating the value of that Calendar of Court of 
Hustings Wills which the Corporation has lately 
published, that although these two churches 
have recently had their history traced by Messrs. 
Brooke and Hallen with the greatest diligence 
and care, they give 1355 as the earliest year in 
which the church of St. Mary Wolnoth occurs, 
whereas in these wills we find it mentioned as 
early as 1274. They enable us also to add to 
its list of rectors two early names, Robert atte 
Hyde and Henry de Lutreworth, both of whom, 
probably, fell victims to the Black Death ; for 
the former's will is dated January 6th, 1349(N.S ), 
and proved January 25th, while the latter’s is 
dated March 18th, 1349 (N.S.), and proved the 
Same year. John Sonday, rector of the sister 
church, made his will on the 6th of March and 
died shortly afterwards, for it was proved on the 





Mayday following. They doubtless discharged 
their duty to the last. J. H. Rounp. 








‘THE ANGLO-INDIAN CODES.’ 
16, St. Giles, Oxford, Aug. 11, 1889. 

THE review of my edition of the principal 
Anglo-Indian codes, which appeared in the 
Atheneum of the 3rd inst., has just been sent to 
me from London. That review, interesting and 
valuable as it is, contains two statements which, 
if not corrected at once, may injure the reputa- 
tion of the book for completeness and accuracy. 

The reviewer states (p. 153, col. 3) that in 
1887-8 ‘new editions of the Limitation and 
Registration Acts were passed.” The book does 
not contain these new ‘‘editions,” for the 
sufficient reason that none such exist. The 
Acts in question were slightly amended by 
Act vii. of 1888, and these amendments will be 
found in their proper places, namely, in pp. 1000, 
1001, 1110, and 1120 of the second volume of 
my work. But save as aforesaid the Limitation 
and Registration Acts of 1877 are untouched by 
recent legislation. 

The reviewer, secondly, states (p. 154, col. 3) 
that in printing the Hindu Wills Act, 1870, I have 
“erred in omitting sections 179-186” (of the 
Succession Act), and that I ‘‘ought to have 
included the greater part of sections 188-328” 
of the same Act. Such a mistake would indeed 
have justified his imputations of hurry and 
carelessness. But the error is imaginary, as the 
reviewer will see if he looks at Act v. of 1881, 
sec. 154, which repeals the words and figures in 
question. 

The omission of the Acts relating respectively 
to Companies, Marriage, and Divorce, of which 
the reviewer seems to complain (p. 153, col. 3), 
was well considered. Their insertion would 
have made the work both bulky and expensive, 
and would have been of little practical utility. 
For the Companies Act is rarely used outside the 
Presidency towns, and the Marriage and Divorce 
Acts (xv. of 1872, and iv. of 1869) apply only to 
Christians. 

I will only add that the reviewer will find that 
the early editions of the Registration Act are 
mentioned in vol. ii. p. 1008. 

WuitLey SToKEs. 


*,* As regards Dr. Stokes’s first point, we 
ought to have written that the Act of 1888 
amending the Civil Procedure Code amended 
also the Limitation and Registration Acts. We 
did not, however, impute remissness to Dr. Stokes 
in respect of the supposed “‘ new editions.” As to 
the second point, Dr. Stokes purports to give the 
Hindu Wills Act as it “received the assent of 
the Governor-General on the 19th day of July, 
1870 ” (vol. i. p. 313). If he had mentioned that 
he presented it as amended eleven years later, our 
comment would not have been called for, but 
there was nothing to indicate this ; and even in his 
subsequent analysis of Act v. of 1881 we find no 
mention of sec. 154 or of its effects. As regards 
the third point, the reasons given for exclusion 
seem inadequate in the abstract—the same 
reasons, or some of them, might exclude the 
greater part of the Succession Act; but the 
gravamen of our complaint is that a collection 
entitled ‘ Anglo-Indian Codes’ should, without 
explanation or warning, exclude acknowledged 
codes and admit statutes that are not recognized 
as codes intheintroduction. With respect to the 
fourth point, our objection is that certain “editions” 
of codes are left unnoticed in the introduction, 
which is written in the form of a history of 
Anglo-Indian codification, and would, therefore, 
be expected to enumerate the whole. Dr. Stokes 
points to a far-off page where one or two of these 
editions are, in fact, mentioned ; but even there 
they are mere units in a list of repealed enact- 
ments, with nothing whatever to apprise the 
reader of their being editions of a code. 











LETTERS OF THE LIVING. 

THE communication of Mr. Besant to the 
Atheneum of the 18th of May complaining of 
the sale of a private letter of his, and the case 
of the sale of the manuscripts of Lord Ten- 
nyson, point to a serious grievance. In the 
week that Mr. Besant’s letter appeared a friend 
told me that the day before, on going by 
mere chance into an auction-room, he found the 
lot put up consisted of some letters written by 
himself, and being desirous of recovering them 
he bid, but as there was a letter of Huxley with 
them the price went beyond his desires. 

If Mr. Besant thinks this is only a casual 
incident of auctions he has further experiences 
to gain at his own expense. He may go to a 
shop or pick out from a printed catalogue his 
own name. He will have the opportunity of 
finding out the appraisement of his epistolary 
value, whether he rates as high as 2s., or Is. 6d., 
or ls. Under this latter rate there is a lower 
range of 9d. each. Then we descend to 6d., and 
again in this lowest depth there is a lower depth 
of 4d. In the fourpenny list a man may find 
himself still in very good company of dead and 
living. Here are King George IV. and H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cumberland, &c. In the lower 
regions there is, however, a suspicion as to 
genuineness, for many letters are stated to be 
in the third person, and may be the production 
of private secretaries. A cheque is to be had 
for 4d.; whether paid or unpaid is not stated. 

Sir Theodore Martin is still worth 6d. in 
the third person. A letter to a veteran of 
archeology, who, it is stated, is addressed as 
“Dear Mr. Roach Smith,” may be had for the 
same rate. In another place, under the head of 
“ Authors, &c., of Early Nineteenth Century,” 
the worthy compiler of the catalogue includes 
C. Roach Smith, evidently regarding him as one 
passed from us, and not working in the later 
nineteenth century. A business letter of Mr. 
Burne Jones to the Autotype Company is ap- 
praised at a shilling. This comes under the head 
of ‘* Artists.” His friend W. P. Frith, R.A., 
is made to communicate his ideas as cheaply on 
painting the Prince of Wales’s wedding. ‘‘ Mr. 
Holman Hunt, A.N.S.,” which signifies ‘‘ auto- 
graph note signed,” reaches the high sum of 
“4s.” He was on October 24th, 1867, living at 
15, Queensborough Terrace, and then wrote: 
‘*My picture is still on its way. I hope the 
steamer is not one of those appointed to keep 
watch on Garibaldi, &c.” Mr. Holman Hunt may 
be considered to have been let offcheaply. Had 
he given any ideas on art, however his ideas may 
in after years have changed, he might have been 
put up at ten or twenty shillings. The President 
of the Royal Academy, as times go, does not 
always overtop his peers. Of him we have an 
A.L.S., and an A.L.S. with his address, and 
this “autograph letter signed” may be had for 
no more than half-a-crown, and yet it is enticing : 
“Hero and Leander—they must go together, 
&c.” What can Hero and Leander have come 
to, to go together for half-a-crown under such 
distinguished auspices ? 

Frederick Tayler was still alive when a letter 
of his to a lady, in which he ‘‘ mentions mutual 
friends,” was put into this same catalogue for 
ls. 6d. Ladies are not exempt, and under 
‘¢ Artists ” at 9d. per head, ‘‘ of recent date and 
admirable specimens, mentioning their terms 
for painting pictures of a certain size, &c,” 
are to be found Miss Ellen Montalba and other 
popular painters. 

Booksellers and proprietors of magazines may 
find it to their advantage to deal at these shops 
for poetry rather than with the authors direct. 
“ Authors. Thefollowing A.LS. are ofrecent date, 
and have frequently verses or quotations in addi- 
tion to the letters.” A veteran poet confers lustre 
on the list : ‘‘ Mackay (Dr. Chas., Poet). Poem, 
‘Parton Vale,’ in his writing, signed, 1s.” 
“Skeat (Prof. W. W.), A.N.S. and Extract, 
signed, 1s.” Whether this A.N.S. has a poem 
or other such indication of the versatility of its 
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writer is not stated. ‘Quilter (Harry, Art 
Critic, &c.);” gets only a shilling, and with one 
page of his ‘Sententiz Artis’ thrown into the 
bargain. He may profit by the lesson and 
enrich his review with cheap contributions from 
the mart. 

Indeed, the terms of contributors may be 
learnt at this shop also, for, besides what we 
have seen as to the prices of artists, a reverend 
and popular writer, in an A.L.S. of 14 pp., is 
made to state that he “ will write you an article 
on Christmas Decoration in a light style, &c.” 
How far this sale over the counter, and publica- 
tion in printed catalogues, of private and busi- 
ness correspondence is to go will be a matter 
for future determination. 

The signatures of ‘‘ Celebrities ” are not esti- 
mated too highly at 6d., but it may gratify the 
Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., to know that 
he is enrolled among them. 

Those who do not care about literary men and 
artists, but prefer dukes, have invitations. “ The 
Duke and Duchess of Westminster, Grosvenor 
House, recent,” figure at 1s. One letter is in 
the third person, and, for aught that appears, 
is written by their graces’ cook. A. L. S. 








THE PROPOSED ORIENTAL SCHOOL. 
32, 8t. George’s Square, 8.W. 

TxHosE of us who have laboured for years to 
obtain a school of living languages must have 
read with advantage the articles of Dr. Leitner 
in the Atheneum. Many of us, however, must 
have seen that he has not said all. There is 
something to be stated first as to teaching 
resources in England. These are not shown 
by Dr. Leitner’s comparison of the proposed 
Institute with the schools of Paris, Berlin, and 
St. Petersburg. Vienna he has scarcely men- 
tioned. Oxford and Cambridge have to be 
counted in any scheme, as he illustrates in his 
second letter. There is besides a large body 
of private teachers who have supplied some 
of the wants of private students. We are 
not so deficient as the description of the miser- 
able scarecrows of the two London colleges 
would make us appear with regard to our real 
standing in Persian, Hindustani, Arabic, Chinese, 
Japanese, Sanskrit, Egyptian and Coptic, Assy- 
rian, Pali, Tamil, Syriac. We have sometimes 
been leaders in these. There is always this to 
be borne in mind with regard to England, that 
we depend less upon professors than upon a 
large body of self-learners, rich and poor. We 
have the advantage also of the practical applica- 
tion of our people in foreign countries, in India, 
in China, in Japan. This the Berlin, Paris, and 
Vienna schools have not got, and the advantages 
of the St. Petersburg and Kazan schools are in 
their own empire with regard to Mongol, Manchu, 
Turkish, Jagatai, Kalmuck, Georgian, and Arme- 
nian. 

We certainly have great schools of scholars 
and linguists in India, who returning to this 
country bring us a constant reinforcement. 
After making every allowance, it is nevertheless 
evident that there is no adequate provision in 
London for our wants, either of higher or of lower 
teaching. What we have so long striven for at 
the Society of Arts remains with small accom- 
plishment. It should be said that the question 
cannot be narrowed to Oriental studies, but must 
embrace living languages generally. Spanish, for 
instance, is of much more importance to us than 
Pali, Japanese than Arabic. To the French, for 
their school of Algeria, Arabic is of greater in- 
terest than to us, and so is Annamitic. Russian 
and the Slav languages are to us of leading 
political importance, and the War Office has 
lately awarded encouragement to them. 

Dr. Leitner very naturally directs his com- 
ments to the higher studies, and it is to the 
higher studies that the plan of the Imperial 
Institute especially applies. We might have 
expected to have found in the plan of the Im- 
perial Institute an adequate provision for the 








commercial requirements which are within their 
province. Why they should have undertaken 
to deal with preparation for the Indian Civil 
Service it is difficult to conceive. We can under- 
stand their enumeration of Chinese and Japanese, 
but not of Sanskrit and Pali. Why they should 
undertake Gujurati unless to compete with 
Parsees in their home trade it is difficult to 
perceive. There is provision for the Indian 
training at Oxford and Cambridge; but for the 
real objects of the Imperial Institute there are 
only trivial appliances in their London scheme. 

Dr. Leitner’s criticisms refer to the higher 
scholastic studies, and are of great weight. 
They cannot, however, be applied so sweepingly 
to what are the real objects of such a national 
school properly organized. We may agree with 
the professor that high attainments in the 
classical languages give a man influence among 
Easterns in politics, but not necessarily in com- 
merce, and there we may side with the teaching 
of Berlin despised by him. In one of Dr. 
Leitner’s own languages, Turkish, I acknowledge 
that the attainments of the late Mr. John 
Hughes, the Oriental Secretary, gave him the 
greatest influence and consideration in the Otto- 
man political world. A man, however, who can 
express himself sufficiently in the northern 
dialects or the southern dialects of China taught 
in Berlin, or in a local Japanese dialect, will do 
very useful work in his own trade, without 
coming in contact with functionaries. I agree 
with Dr. Leitner that it is not desirable to 
employ provincials to teach classical languages ; 
but I do not undervalue provincial vernaculars 
in their own districts. 

The most monstrous evil of the Imperial 
Institute scheme, not sufficiently set forth by 
Prof. Leitner, is that instead of having gratui- 
tous teaching, as at Paris and Berlin, we are 
to be handicapped with heavy fees for small and 
poor lessons. A clerk or other young man who 
has zeal enough to learn colloquial Japanese 
would have to pay three guineas each for three 
short terms. Under most circumstances the 
impost would be very heavy. In fact, throughout 
the Institute scheme the old evil is encouraged 
of sacrificing the learners to professorial and 
scholastic requisitions. Hype CiarKE. 








GOLDSMITH AT LEYDEN. 
Boekhorst Straat, the Hague. 

Tue other day, whilst waiting for a book at 
the Royal Library in this town, I saw lying 
before me a copy of the ‘Album Studiosorum’ 
of the University of Leiden (1575-1875), and 
found considerable interest in looking up names 
which in later years became famous in the 
annals of science. To my great astonishment, 
however, I did not find Goldsmith’s name. In 
fact, the elaborate and carefully compiled alpha- 
betical index at the end of the book clearly 
shows that no person of the exquisite humourist’s 
name was ever entered on the students’ book at 
all. 

Perhaps this fact may be regarded as a slight 
addition to the “little that is known of his pur- 
suits at Leiden,” as Forster has it. I think it 
affords ample proof that Goldsmith never enter- 
tained the idea of getting a degree or even of 
studying at Leiden. His friend Dr. Ellis was 
inscribed as follows: “1754, 11 Jan. Thomas 
Ellis, Hibernus, 24, M.” A. E. Buss. 








THE LATE MR. W. D. SELBY. 

August 10, 1889. 

Wiru your leave I would say these few words 
suggested by the last sentence of your most 
sympathetic notice this day, as my single ex- 
perience illustrates Mr. Selby’s amiable cha- 
racter, and, as you observe, “enormous know- 
ledge” of the Public Records. When I was 
appointed, eleven years ago, to edit all the 
documents connected with Scotland in these 
records down to the year 1509, though it was 
known that there must be many, they were 





scattered through these great collections, and 
in no sort of arrangement as a class by them- 
selves, with slight exceptions. I was a complete 
stranger to Mr. Selby, but our official acquaint- 
ance soon became a close one. I believe no 
man who ever worked in the Public Record 
Office owes more than I do to the unvarying 
courtesy, sound advice, and research bestowed 
by him on myself and the objects of my work. 
He not only indicated collections in which search 
should be made, but often made notes of docu- 
ments to be examined in recondite quarters, 
where the inquirer would have been at a loss 
unless guided by his friendly hand. His interest 
in these Scottish matters (a mere department of 
his official cares) never flagged, and his loss in 
the prime of his life and experience makes a 
void incapable, humanly speaking, of being 
filled. JosEPH Barn, F.S.A.Scot. 


*,* The spirit of the above letter is reproduced 
in other communications we have received from 
colleagues of the late Mr. Selby. 








SALES. 

In the last book sale for this season, which 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge concluded 
on Tuesday, the following books realized high 
prices. St. Augustin, La Cité de Dieu, an 
illuminated manuscript, in two volumes, on 
vellum, fourteenth century, 100]. Forty-eight 
Mezzotint Portraits of the Members of the Kit-Cat 
Club, 14/. 10s. Arabian Nights, with the supple- 
ment, translated by Sir F. Burton, 21l. 5s. 
Early English Text Society's Publications, 81 
parts, 1864-84, 17/. 10s. Ruskin, Modern 
Painters, 1851-60, 21). 10s.; another copy, 
211. 10s, Payne Collier’s Four Series of Reprints 
of Early English Literature, 22]. 2s. Notes and 
Queries, 1850-86, 271. Punch, 1841-84, 191. Shak- 
speare, Plays, edited by J. P. Collier, 8 vols., 
1875-8, 211. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, Shake- 
speare Facsimiles, 48 vols., 1866-71, 521. Gould, 
Birds of Great Britain, 1862-73, 451. Boydell’s 
Shakespeare Prints, 1803, 151. 10s. ; another 
copy, 16/.10s. Turner Gallery, by R. N. Wor- 
num, 10. 15s. Angas, New Zealanders, 1847, 
18/.; South Australia, 1847, 18/. Six Short 
Poems by R. Burns, in the original autograph 
manuscript, 35l. Hore B. Marie V., French 
manuscript on vellum, fifteenth century, 21l. 
A Collection of Engravings and other matter 
relating to Aérostation, ina volume, 15/. Lat- 
teburii Exposicio ac Moralisatio Irenorum 
Iheremiz, printed in Oxford in 1482, 211. 10s. 
Ruskin, Stones of Venice, 1851-3, 18/. Dickens’s 
Works, édition de luxe, 131. 15s. Early English 
Text Society’s Publications, including the Extra 
Series, 251. Reid’s Catalogue of G. Cruikshank’s 
Works, 3 vols., 1871, 171. Vanity Fair Album, 
Vols. I. to XVII, 131. Le Grand Voyage au 
Pays des Hurons, Paris, 1632, 251. 10s. Thac- 
keray, The Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841, 
301. Disraeli, A portion of the original Auto- 
graph Manuscript of Vivian Grey, 21l. ; Captain 
Popanilla’s Voyage, the original MS., 21l. 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1731-1865, 18/. Dickens, 
Oliver Twist, 3 vols., 1838, presentation copy 
from the author, 32l.; Barnaby Rudge, 1841, 
presentation copy with autograph inscription, 
16. 10s. ; Haunted Man, 1848, with the author's 
autograph inscription, 13/. 15s. Blake, Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell, 471. The sale realized 4,000I. 

In a sale of autographs by Messrs. Sotheby 
last week the following interesting letters were 
included: J. Keats, Love Letter to Fanny 
Brawne, 211, Lord Nelson, A.L.S. concerning 
the health of the Fleet, 11/. Ussher, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, A.L.S. to Sir Simonds D’Ewes, 
mentioning his work on the antiquities of the 
British churches, 101. R. Burns, the Auto- 
graph Manuscript of an Unpublished Sonnet 
in three stanzas, 14). 14s. Lord Wellington, 
Eleven Letters, dated from Paris, defending his 
character from a libellous charge made against 
him and Lady Frances Webster by a contem- 
porary journal, 22/, 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE. 
Il. 
Salem, June 12, 1849, 

DEAR HILLARD,—I have just received your letter. 
It makes me sick at heart to think of making any 
effort to retain this office. I trust that God means 
to put me in some other position ; and I care not 
how hard or how humble it may be. Nevertheless, 
J answer your questions as well as I can. = 

I am accused, you tell me, of writing political 
articles for a democratic paper here —the Salem 
Advertiser. My contributions to that paper have 
been two theatrical criticisms, a notice of a ball at 
Ballard Vale, a notice of Longfellow’s ‘ Evangeline,’ 
and perhaps half a dozen other books. Never one 
word of politics. Any one of the articles would 
have been perfectly proper for a Whig paper, and 
indeed most of them were copied into Whig papers 
elsewhere. You know and the public knows what 
my contributions to the Democratic Review have 
been. They are all published in one or another 
of my volumes—all, with a single exception. That 
is a brief sketch of the life of my early and very 
dear friend Cilley, written, shortly after his death, 
at the request of the editor. I have not read it for 
years; but I am willing to refer to it as a proof of 
what sort of a politician I am. Written in the very 
midst of my grief, and when every other man in 
the nation, on both sides, was at fever-heat, it is, 
though very sad, as calm as though it had been 
written a hundred years after the event; and so 
far as I recollect it, it might as well have been 
written by a Whig as a Democrat. Look at it, and 
see. It cannot be called a political article ; and, with 
that single exception, I have never, in all my life, 
written one word that had reference to politics. 

As to my political action I have voted, since I 
have been in office, twice. I have listened to a 
portion of a political address by Mr. Rantoul, and 
toa portion of another by Caleb Cushing. I suffer 
under considerable odium in the view of my own 
party for having taken no part whatever. All my 
official conduct has been under the supervision and 
sanction of Colonel Miller, a Whig, the Deputy 
Collector, and now Collector of the port. He is 
now in Washington. Irefer to him. If any definite 
charges were before me, I would answer them. As 
it is, I have no more to say—and do not care to 
have said what I have. 

I repeat, that it makes me sick to think of 
attempting to recover this office. Neither have I 
any idea that it can be recovered. There is no dis- 
position to do me justice. The Whigs know that 
the charges are false. But, without intending it, 
they are doing me a higher — than my best 
friends. I have come to feel that it is not good 
for me to be here. I am in a lower moral state 
than I have been,—a duller intellectual one. So let 
me go; and, under God’s providence, I shall arrive 
at something better. 

Salem, Jan. 20, 1850. 

I read your letter in the vestibule of the Post 
Office ; and it drew—what my troubles never have 
—the water to my eyes; so that I was glad of the 
sharply cold west wind that blew into them as I 
came homeward, and gave them an excuse for being 
red and bleared. 

There was much that was very sweet—and some- 
thing too that was very bitter—mingled with that 
same moisture. It is sweet to be remembered and 
cared for by one’s friends—some of whom know me 
for what I am, while others, perhaps, know me only 
through a generous faith—sweet to think that the 
deem me worth upholding in my poor work throug 
life. And it is bitter, nevertheless, to need their 
support. It is something else besides pride that 
teaches me that ill-success in life is really and justly 
a matter of shame. I am ashamed of it, and I ought 
to be. The fault of a failure is attributable—in a 
great degree at least—to the man who fails, I should 
epply this truth in judging of other men; and it 
behoves me not to shun its point or edge in taking 
it home to my own heart. Nobody has a right to 
live in the world, unless he be strong and able, and 
applies his ability to good purpose. 

he money, dear Hillard, will smooth my path 
for a long time to come. The only way in which a 
man can retain his self-respect, while availing him- 
self of the generosity of his friends, is by making it 
an incitement to his utmost exertions, so that he 
may not need their help again. I shall look upon it 
s0—nor will shun any drudgery that my hand shall 
find to do, if thereby I may win bread. 


(Zo Miss Elizabeth Peabody, sister of 
Mrs. Hanthorne.) 
Lenox, May 25, 1851. 
DEAR ELIZABETH,—The subject of Life Insur- 
ance is not new tome. 1 have thought, read, and 
conversed about it long ago, and have a pamphlet, 
treating of its modes and advantages, in the house, 


cumstances — that is, for persons with a regular 
income, who have a surplus, and can calculate pre- 
cisely what it will be. But I have never yet seen 
the year, since I was married, when I could have 
spared even a hundred dollars from the necessary 
expense of living. If I can spare it this year, it is 
more than I yet know; and if this year, then pro- 
bably it would be wanted the ensuing year. Then 
our expenditure must positively increase with the 
growth of our children and the cost of their educa- 
tion. I say nothing of myself—nothing of Sophia 
—since it is _——s our duty to sacrifice all the 
green margin of our lives to these children, whom 
we have seen fit to bring into the world. In short, 
there is no use in attempting to put the volume of 
my convictions on paper. I should have insured my 
life, years since, if I had not seen that it is not the 
thing for a man, situated like myself, to do, unless I 
could have a reasonable certainty of dying within a 
year or two. We must take our chance, or our dis- 
pensation of Providence. If I die soon, my copy- 
rights will be worth something, and might—by the 
exertions of friends, who undoubtedly would exert 
themselves—be made more available than they have 
yet been. IfI live some years I shall be as indus- 
trious as I may, consistently with keeping my facul- 
ties in good order ; and not impossibly I may thus 
provide for Sophia and the children. 

Sophia and the baby are getting on bravely. She 
gazes at it all day long, and continually discovers 
new beauties......This is my Jast and latest, my 
autumaal flower, and will be still in her gayest 
bloom, when I shall be most decidedly an old man— 
the daughter of my age, if age and decrepitude are 
really to be my lot. But, if it were not for the con- 
siderations in the first part of my letter, I should 
wish this scribbling hand to be dust ere then. 


Liverpool, Dec. 9, 1853. 

DEAR HILLARD,—I herewith send you a draft on 
Ticknor for the sum (with interest included) which 
was so kindly given me by unknown friends, through 
you, about four years ago. 

I have always coned and intended to do this, from 
the first moment when I made up my mind to 
accept the money. It would not have been right 
to speak of this purpose, before it was in my power 
to accomplish it ; but it has never been out of my 
mind for a single day, nor hardly, I think, for a 
single working hour. I am most happy that this 
loan (as I may fairly call it, at this moment) can 
now be repaid without the risk on my part of leav- 
ing my wife and children utterly destitute. I should 
have done it sooner; but I felt that it would be 
selfish to purchase the great satisfaction for myself, 
at any fresh risk to them. We are not rich, nor are 
we ever likely to be; but the miserable pinch is 
over. 

The friends who were so generous to me must not 
suppose that I have not felt deeply grateful, nor that 
my delight at relieving myself from this pecuniary 
obligation is of any ungracious kind. I have been 
grateful all along, and am more so now than ever. 
This act of kindness did me an unspeakable amount 
of good ; for it came when I most needed to be 
assured that anybody thought it worth while to 
keep me from sinking. And it did me even greater 
good than this, in making me sensible of the need of 
sterner efforts than my former ones, in order to 
establish a right for myself to live and be comfort- 
able. For it is my creed (and was so even at that 
wretched time) that a man has no claim upon his 
fellow-creatures, beyond bread and water, and a 
grave, unless he can win it by his own strength or 
skill. But so much the kinder were those unknown 
friends whom I thank again with all my heart. 

The allusion in one of the foregoing letters to 
* Cilley ” lends a certain interest to the subjoined 
postscript of a letter written by Hawthorne’s 
first employer, J. L. O’Sullivan, editor of the 
Democratic Review, to the Hon. Henry A. Wise. 
Mr. Wise had been the second of the Hon. Mr. 
Graves, of Kentucky, in the duel in which the 
Hon. Jonathan Cilley, of New Hampshire, was 
killed (1838). Mr. Julian Hawthorne, who erro- 
neously speaks of Wise as the principal in that 
affair, says (‘ Life of Hawthorne’) that Hawthorne 
reproached himself with having once sanctioned 
the practice of duelling, and set a bad example 
for his friend. The letter of Mr. Sullivan is a 
long appeal to Mr. Wise, then of much influence 
with the administration, for the appointment of 
Hawthorne to be postmaster at Salem. The 
date is November 24th, 1843 :— 

Before closing my letter, I conclude to leave a 
portion unrepressed of the thought which has really 
suggested to my mind the idea of writing it to you 
—though in speaking thus frankly, on so painful 
and delicate a topic, I have to count somewhat 


One of Hawthorne’s few intimates and fast friends 
was Cilley, who had been a college companion. It 
was he who first interested me in him—who was 
himself earnestly desirous to obtain some such suit- 
able provision for him, and specifically this very 
appointment—who would have done it, had he not 
fallen, so unhappily for us all, and most of all, I 
doubt not, my dear sir, for you—and from whom it 
has always since rested on my mind as a bequeathed 
duty to be performed for him and in his name. 








THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS 
AT PARIS. 


ALTHOUGH the events were not officially con- 
nected, the impressive ceremony of the opening 
of the new Sorbonne was really the first meeting 
of the members of the Congress on higher 
education. 

Under the presidency of M. Gréard, the Vice- 
Rector of the Academy of Paris, whom Jules 
Ferry once happily called “the first teacher in 
France,” the meetings of the Congress were cha- 
racterized by a bright cordiality and lively ex- 
change of opinions, strikingly coloured by the 
nationality of the speakers. 

About 430 members had joined the Congress ; 
of the 121 strangers, twelve were American and 
thirteen English, The average attendance at 
the meetings was seventy, but “the more peda- 
gogic sex” was in a decided numerical minority. 
Miss Beale and Mr, Lyulph Stanley were elected 
members of the committee. Miss Buss also 
attended the Congress, but our head masters 
were conspicuous by their absence. 

The discussions centred round eight admirable 
printed reports drawn up on the five questions 
determined on beforehand by the committee, 
viz., the limits and value of the final school 
examination ; the international equivalence of 
degrees ; the relative weight in high schools of 
classics, modern languages, and science; on 
method in teaching modern languages and 
science in higher schools for girls ; the place to 
be assigned at the university to political and 
social science. 

The general tendency of the English and 
American delegates to assimilate.the education 
of boys and girls, and to leave the choice of sub- 
jects as free as possible, formed a marked and at 
times amusing contrast to the French leaning 
in the opposite direction. 

The report of M. H. Pigeonneau on the ex- 
amination lying between the school and uni- 
versity gave the preference to the German plan, 
because it took count of the student’s former 
training and rejected him entirely after three 
failures. The question of the Baccalauréat, 
however, was felt to be so intricate from a legal 
standpoint that the Congress contented itself 
with affirming the need of some final school 
examination not beyond the powers of the 
average scholar. 

On the important question of the international 
equivalence of degrees two reports were presented. 
M. Bufnoir treated the question generally and 
made an admirable introductory speech, in which 
the obvious advantages to be derived from the 
residence of students at foreign universities found 
an eloquent expression. The more limited 
question of the equivalence of art degrees was 
treated by M. Th. Cart. Aftera short sketch of 
the changes introduced into university education 
since the report of M. Duruy in 1868 follows a 
table in which an attempt is made to equate the 
examinations in the different universities of 
Europe, a delicate and difficult piece of work, 
needing a thorough elaboration before the 
various countries concerned can legalize the pro- 
posed equivalences. The Congress affirmed the 
necessity of opening the way to taking degrees 
abroad, and stated that the time spent there 
ought to count in determining the residence 
necessary for the home degree. 

The short report of M. Croiset on the relative 
value of the school subjects gave rise to con- 
siderable discussion. Although it was generally 
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be sacrificed to Greek, it was held impossible to 
do without the latter, and the necessity of three 
types of schools was asserted, viz., “ Enseigne- 
ment classique Greco-Latin ; Humanités Latines ; 
moderne scientifico-littéraire.”” For the latter a 
proposal to make Latin optional was rejected. A 
fear expressed by Mr. Lyulph Stanley that the word 
‘literary ” might lead to a neglect of matter for 
the sake of form was the occasion of a brilliant 
and thoroughly French speech by M. Chappuis 
in favour of literary culture. 

With regard to the teaching of modern lan- 
guages, the proper aim was aflirmed to be ‘“‘a 
harmonious and disinterested culture of the 
mind rather than any immediate practical 
use.” In the wording of the report, “literary 
in a large degree” was changed into “ literary and 
scientific.” After considerable discussion, in 
which the most opposite opinions were expressed, 
it was voted desirable to begin the study as soon 
as possible after the elementary notions of 
grammar had been acquired in the native tongue. 
A motion of Mr. Lyulph Stanley to make the 
teaching in the lower classes familiar and prac- 
tical, and in the higher literary, was adopted, as 
well as the expression by Mr. Widgery of the 
necessity for the teacher of a practical and theo- 
retical knowledge of phonetics. M. Bréal 
pointed out the desirability of selecting the 
foreign language to be studied according to the 
geographical position of the sehool. 

As far as science for girls was concerned, it 
was held desirable to postpone specialization as 
much as possible. Elementary notions of algebra 
were desirable in arithmetic purely as simplifica- 
tion, and not as a means of solving algebraic 
examples disguised as arithmetic ; geometry was 
to be looked on merely as an exercise. In the 
lower classes cosmography should be treated 
pictorially, scientific considerations being left 
till the end of the school career. The elements 
of physics and chemistry were to be treated 
entirely from the experimental standpoint. The 
question of the place in the university curriculum 
of social and political science gave rise to an 
interesting report by M. Boutmy, in which the 
fundamental differences in the way of viewing 
the whole question by the Latin and Teutonic 
races were clearly brought out. The German 
attacks the subject from the historical stand- 
point, whereas the Frenchman concerns himself 
with the logical connexion of its parts. The 
Germans have affiliated economical science to 
history, the French tolaw. The great superiority 
of the German university in welcoming new 
subjects which have not yet found official re- 
cognition is a salient feature of the report. This 
superiority is ascribed mainly to the Privat- 
docenten and to the liberty the undergraduate 
has in choosing the subject for his examination. 
Four motions were put before the Congress, but 
the complications of the subject were felt to be 
so great that a simple statement of the need for 
amore extended and profound study was held 
to be sufficient at present. 

A masterly summing up of the Congress was 
made by M. Gréard. A vote of thanks, moved 
by M. Graebe, of Geneva, was ably seconded in 
a felicitous speech by Mr. Lyulph Stanley. 








LUiterarp Grosstp. 


Messrs. Macuitiran & Oo. will publish 
early in the autumn a new and revised 
edition of Mr. Alfred Austin’s poem ‘The 
Human Tragedy,’ which will contain like- 
wise a prefatory essay on the ‘Present 
Position and Prospects of Poetry.” 

Ir is understood that a change will take 
place before long in the Department of 
Printed Books at the British Museum. Mr. 
Bullen, the Keeper, has determined to 
retire, after an unusually long period of 
activity in the public service, on a well- 
earned pension. He has hosts of friends 








and no enemies, and he will be greatly 
missed. 

Str Henry Parkes, Prime Minister of 
New South Wales, meditates retirement 
from public life. He is now seventy-five 
years of age, and proposes to devote the 
evening of his days to literary work, which 
will take the form of a book on the ‘Political 
History of New South Wales.’ A second 
volume, to be entitled ‘Four Australians,’ 
will include biographies of the late William 
Bede Dalley and the two poets of New South 
Wales, Charles Harpur and Henry Kendall, 
and, it is said, a brief autobiography. 

TuE ubiquitous London “ correspondent,” 
exercising his ‘‘ autumnal imagination ” upon 
the subject of Mr. Swinburne and his doings, 
has, it seems, been informing the world that 
the poet is engaged in writing a play for the 
stage, but that his ‘‘ uncertain health ” has 
delayed its production. Our readers will, 
therefore, not be surprised to hear that Mr. 
Swinburne’s health has never before been so 
good as it now is, and that he is not engaged 
on a play. 

Unver the will of Count Joseph Loubat 
the Royal Academy of Berlin is going to 
award a prize for a work published between 
July ist, 1884, and July Ist, 1889, that 
deals with the European colonization of 
North America and the recent history of 
that continent. Works in English, French, 
German, or Dutch are eligible for the prize 
(which amounts to 3,000 francs), and must 
be sent to the Academy before July Ist, 
1890. 

‘ CuAucEr’s CanTERBURY TALEs,’ which is 
about to appear in the ‘‘ Temple Series,”’ is 
a little book which appeared some forty 
years ago as one of the volumes of ‘‘ Knight’s 
Cabinet Cyclopeedia.” It is being thoroughly 
revised by Mr. John Saunders, author of 
‘Abel Drake’s Wife,’ &c., under whose 
superintendence it was then issued. 

Messrs. GrirritH, Farran & Co. are 
publishing a volume of poems entitled 
‘Reveries, Rhymes, and Rondeaus,’ by Mr. 
William Cartwright Newsam. 

Messrs. Hurst & Brackett will publish 
next week a novel in two volumes by Miss 
May Crommelin, entitled ‘The Freaks of 
Lady Fortune.’ 

Sir Epwin Arnorp has written specially 
for the Buddhist, a little paper published at 
Colombo, Ceylon, a poetical translation of 
the first chapter of ‘The Dhammapada.’ 
Mr. George Redway is London agent for 
this weekly, which is the English organ of 
the Southern Church of Buddhism. 


In anticipation of the forthcoming meeting 
of the British Association at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, a series of handbooks are in course of 
preparation. Dr. J. Collingwood Bruce, 
F.S.A., contributes an ‘ Historical and 
Topographical Handbook to Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne and District’; Prof. G. A. Lebour, 
M.A., F.G.8., edits a ‘Handbook to the 
Geology and Natural History of North- 
umberland and Durham’; and Mr. J. Wig- 
ham Richardson writes a ‘ Handbook to the 
Industries of Newcastle and District.’ 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Marsron & Ov. 
have in the press ‘Trooper and Redskin: 
Recollections of Life in the North-West 
Mounted Police, Canada, 1884 to 1888,’ by 
John G. Donkin, late corporal N.W.M.P. 








In October Messrs. Ridgway will pub- 
lish a work on ‘The Stuart Dynasty: Short 
Outlined Studies of its Rise, Course, and 
Early Exile,’ the last branch of the subject 
told from papers in the Royal Library at 
Windsor Castle, by Mr. Percy M. Thornton. 
The appendix will contain a good deal of 
matter hitherto unpublished, including let- 
ters of Lord Bolingbroke ; of the Chevalier 
de St. George on the expedition of 1715; 
and of the Duke of Berwick, some of whose 
letters explain his absence from that cam- 
paign. The book, it is hoped, will be 
brought out simultaneously in England and 
America. 

AnoTHER work intended to be published 
in both countries next season is a history 
of England on which Dr. Aubrey, Liberal 
candidate for the Horncastle division of 
Lincolnshire, has been engaged for some 
years. 

Mr. J. Cuurton Cottrys has nearly com- 
pleted his monograph on Dean Swift based 
on his well-known articles on Swift in the 
Quarterly Review. Messrs. Chatto & Windus 
are the publishers. 

A ramiuiar figure for years in the Read- 
ing Room of the British Museum, Mr. John 
Ingram Lockhart, died recently in Morning- 
ton Road at the age of seventy-seven. Mr. 
Lockhart spent his early life in Holland, 
with the history and literature of which he 
was thoroughly acquainted. He was the 
author of ‘Attica and the Athenians,’ of 
‘The Wife’s Peril,’ a novel, of several trans- 
lations from the Spanish and other lan- 
guages, and, lately, of ‘ The Triple Angel,’ 
a very remarkable and eccentric poem. 


Amone new books of travel ‘Swallow 
Home in South Africa’ is announced by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 

A paper on ‘ The Dervishes,’ from the pen 
of Prof. A. Vambéry, will oo in the 
September number of the Newbery House 
Magazine. The personal recollections of one 
who has himself been a dervish will be 
interesting in the light of the recent 
dervish movement in Africa. 


Tue Fuller Collection, from the library of 
the late Mr. J. E. Bailey, of Manchester, 
comprises nearly every edition of the various 
works by Fuller and a copy of Mr. Bailey’s 
‘Life of Fuller,’ containing notes and addi- 
tions in reference to a contemplated new 
edition of the work. The entire collection, 
which contains other objects of kindred 
interest, was acquired at the sale of Mr. 
Bailey’s library by Messrs. Taylor, Garnett 
& Co., proprietors of the Manchester Guardian, 
who have presented it to the Manchester 
Free Library. 


Tue ‘Kyffhiusersage,’ one of the most 
interesting legends in German folk-lore, 
forms the subject of a posthumous mono- 
graph by Dr. Fulda, of Sangerhausen, 
which will shortly be published with notes 
and a map. 


Tue diary of the famous Baron Friedrich 
von der Trenck, cousin of the notorious 
Franz von der Trenck, which purports to be 
written with his own blood whilst a prisoner 
at Magdeburg, is now offered for sale at 
Leipzig. The diary, inscribed on 200 pages 
of an interleaved Bible presented to Trenck 
in 1760 by the Princess Amalie, sister of 
Frederick the Great, includes, besides a 
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number of poems and letters, various social, 

olitical, and philosophical treatises, and a 
Listery of the prisoner’s adventurous life, 
which ended in 1794 on the guillotine. He 
was condemned to death by Robespierre as 
a secret agent of foreign governments. 


M. Lamsros writes :— 

‘“‘The Keeper of the Manuscripts in the 
National Library at Athens, M. J. Sakellion, 
was long head master of the school at Patmos, 
and employed his leisure in making an exact 
catalogue of the MSS. preserved in the monas- 
tery of St. John the Divine, and in copying the 
interesting collection of documents, among them 
several of the golden bulls of the Byzantine 
emperors, and annotating them with a view to 
publication. Some of these documents have 
been printed by him at intervals during the last 
thirty years in various Greek periodicals, But 
his catalogue of the MSS. as well as the com- 
plete collection of the archives of the monastery 
have hitherto been awaiting a publisher. Now 
I am in a position to say that both of these 
interesting works are on the eve of appearing. 
The documents have been accepted by Prof. 
Joseph Miiller, of Turin, for issue in the sixth 
volume of the ‘Acta et Diplomata,’ published 
by him and Miclosich. So only M. Sakellion’s 
commentary on them will still remain in manu- 
script. The Athenian philological society called 
Parnassus has determined to print the catalogue 
of manuscripts as one of the publications with 
which it will celebrate the jubilee of the quarter 
of a century of its existence. The printing has 
begun, and the volume, which will fill some 
thirty quarto sheets, will appear at the end of 
the year.” 


Neroutsos Bry, well known by his 
Egyptological studies and his topographical 
monograph on the ancient Alexandria, has 
devoted a lengthy essay to his native 
Athens. It is an ecclesiastical history of 
Athens during the Middle Ages, and it will 
appear in the next number of the Bulletin 
of the Historico-Ethnological Society of 
Greece. 

Tue Minister of Public Instruction in 
France has commissioned M. Huart, drago- 
man of the Embassy in Constantinople, to 
examine the monuments in Asia Minor and 
to search for manuscripts relating to the 
Seljuk dynasties, an obscure period in 
Turkish history. M. Jacques de Morgan, 
an engineer of the Department of Mines, is 
also directed to explore the regions south 
of the Caspian Sea, Armenia, and as far 
south as Alexandretta and the Anti-Taurus. 
The expedition appears to be more of a 
political than a geographical character, and 
mayreceive encouragement from the Russian 
Government. 

Tue death is announced of the Lancashire 
poetess Fanny Forrester. She belonged to 
the working classes, at an early age deve- 
loping a taste for poetry. She wasa frequent 
contributor to journalistic literature. 


WE hear that the old-established house 
of Seeley & Co. is formed into a limited 
company. The shares, however, have not 
been offered to the general public, but are 
confined to private hands. The newly con- 
stituted firm in future will trade under the 
designation of Seeley & Co., Limited. 


InexrerIENceD authors should be very 
careful in choosing a publisher. We hear 
that the manuscript of an important work 
was sent from the country to a London pub- 

g house more than two years ago, with 
& considerable sum of money towards the 





cost of printing, &c. The unfortunate author 
finds his work shelved, and has so far failed 
to get either the manuscript or money re- 
turned. 

WE regret to hear of the death of Prof. 
E. Liibbert, of Bonn, well known for his 
contributions to the philology and history 
of Greece and Rome. 

THE death is announced from Gottingen 
of Prof. R. E. John in the sixty-second year 
of his age. Besides holding the Chair of 
Criminal Law and being a prolific legal 
writer, he was one of the founders of the 
National Liberal party in the Prussian 
House of Deputies. The death is also re- 
ported of Councillor Giinther, of the Reich- 
stag, an authority and writer on finance and 
rural economy, and member of the German 
Agricultural Society. 

Tue French press has sustained a loss in 
the deaths of M. Gaston de Léris, for many 
years connected with the Moniteur Universel, 
and of M. de Ludger, of the Globe and the 
Agence Havas, who was lately killed by an 
accident. 

THE most interesting Parliamentary Papers 
of the week are Thames Conservancy, Re- 
port for 1888 (1d.); Return of Persons in 
Receipt of Pensions charged upon the Civil 
List (3d.); Trade and Navigation Accounts 
for July (7d.); Report by the Board of 
Trade under the Bankruptcy Act (6d.); 
Education, Scotland, Report (3d.) ; Govern- 
ment Departments (Transfer of Powers) 
Bill, Evidence from Select Committee (6d.) ; 
Education, England and Wales, Report 
(3d.); and Friendly Societies, Report of 
Committee (3d.). ° 








SCIENCE 


— 


Life of Sir William Rowan Hamilton, Royal 
Astronomer of Ireland. By Robert Perceval 
Graves,M.A. 8vols. (Dublin, Hodges, 
Figgis & Co.; London, Longmans & Co.) 


Mr. Graves has performed the difficult and, 
in some respects, delicate task entrusted to 
him with much judgment. While scrupu- 
lously suppressing some private matters 
which the world in general would have no 
right to pry into, he has, nevertheless, written 
a biography which should interest the 
general reader almost as much as the 
professed mathematician. 

Sir William Rowan Hamilton, Royal 
Astronomer of Ireland, poet, metaphysician, 
natural philosopher, and mathematician— 
but especially and pre-eminently the last— 
was born at midnight between the 3rd and 
4th of August in the year 1805, and died of 
a combined attack of gout and bronchitis 
on September 2nd, 1865, at the not very 
advanced age of sixty. His education may 
be said to have begun in his very infancy. 
When only three years old he gave indica- 
tions of such precocious ability that his 
parents decided to entrust his early training 
to his uncle James, then curate of Trim, who 
appears to have been not only a sound scholar, 
but a capable and enthusiastic teacher. Yet 
we venture to doubt whether his system 
was altogether judicious. One is surprised 
to read that his afterwards distinguished 
pupil was simultaneously studying Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew at the age of four years 
and five months! This was hothouse forcing 





with a vengeance, and we have a difficulty 
in believing that its effect was beneficial. 
True, the subsequent career of the prodigy 
to whom it was applied was a brilliant one; 
but it is to be remarked that the faculty 
which most distinguished Hamilton in after 
years was precisely the one which had 
received the least of this early forcing, 
namely, his mathematical faculty. In a 
letter written to his sister when he was in 
his eleventh year he tells her that in arith- 
metic he has got as far as practice, and is half 
through the first book of Euclid. Compare 
this moderate advance in elementary mathe- 
matics with his astounding acquirements in 
languages at an earlier age—when he was 
only nine years and nine months. His 
father, Archibald Hamilton, a Dublin 
solicitor, speaks of him in a letter to a 
certain Mr. Beilby as follows :— 

“ His thirst for the Oriental languages is un- 
abated. He is now master of most, indeed of 
all except the minor and comparatively provin- 
cial ones. The Hebrew, Persian, and Arabic 
are about to be confirmed by the superior and 
intimate acquaintance with the Sanscrit, in 
which he is already a proficient. The Chaldee 
and Syriac he is grounded in, and the Hindoo- 
stanee, Malay, Mahratta, Bengali, and others. 
He is about to commence the Chinese, but the 
difficulty of procuring books is very great.” 

Talk of over-pressure in education! It is 
enough to take one’s breath, even if we 
make some deduction for a fond father’s 
unconscious exaggeration. But it is signi- 
ficant that it was not to those Eastern 
languages, nor even to classics, in which 
he afterwards gained academical distinction, 
that Hamilton in future years turned for 
relaxation from the toil of his mathematical 
researches, but to poetry and metaphysics. 

The following extract from a letter written 
at the age of seventeen to his aunt Mary 
Hutton is remarkable :— 

‘*T have been continuing my Classics, as 
usual, with my uncle. But I fear I shall never 
be so fond of them as of the Mathematics that I 
am now reading. I know that an intimate 
acquaintance with Classical literature is of the 
greatest importance both in College and in 
society ; that nothing contributes more to form 
and refine one’s taste ; but still, in hwman litera- 
ture, I think there is nothing that so exalts the 
mind, or so raises one man above his fellow-crea- 
tures, as the researches of Science...... If indeed I 
could hope to become myself a classic, or even to 
approach in any degree to those great masters of 
ancient poetry, I would ask no more ; but since 
I have not the presumption to think so, I must 
enter upon that field which is open for me. 
Mighty minds in all ages have combined to rear 
upon a lofty eminence the vast and beautiful 
temple of Science, and inscribed their names 
upon it in imperishable characters; but the 
edifice is not completed : it is not yet too late to 
add another pillar or another ornament. I have 
yet scarcely arrived at its foot, but I may aspire 
one day to reach its summit.” 

A year after he writes to his sister Eliza 
in still more emphatic language :— 

‘* One thing only have I to regret in the direc- 
tion of my studies, that they should be diverted 
—or rather, rudely forced—by the College Course 
from their natural bent and favourite chan- 
nel. That bent, you know, is Science—Science 
in its most exalted heights, in its most secret 
recesses. It has so captivated me—so seized on, 
I may say, my affections—that my attention to 
Classical studies is an effort, and an irksome 
one.” 

His taste for poetry, which manifested 
itself very early and clung to him through- 
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out the whole of his life, was second only to 
his aptitude for mathematics. At eighteen 
he won the Chancellor’s prize for his poem 
on the ‘Ionian Islands,’ and in the same 
year a second Chancellor’s prize for that on 
‘Eustace de St. Pierre.’ The latter poem, 
with many others, including a large sprink- 
ling of sonnets, has been given a place in 
the biography before us. But of all his 
poetical pieces, that which most rivets the 
attention is the composition entitled ‘ The 
Enthusiast’ (vol. i. p. 183), not so much 
because of its intrinsic merit, though that is 
considerable, as because of the depth of 
feeling which it displays and the unhappy 
event to which it is due. At nineteen 
Hamilton had conceived a passionate love 
and admiration for the beautiful and amiable 
Miss Disney, of whom he saw much through 
his intimacy with her brothers, who were 
his college friends. While secretly nourish- 
ing aspirations to which (withheld by the 
disadvantage of his position) he had not yet 
ventured to give expression, he learned quite 
unexpectedly from the lips of her mother 
that the object of his hopes was already 
engaged to an elder suitor, and that the 
marriage would shortly take place. This 
was a crushing blow to the extremely sensi- 
tive nature of Hamiltor. For a long time 
he was ill bodily and mentally, and though 
at last he succeeded in rousing himself to 
manly exertion, his depression at one time 
was such that he actually contemplated 
suicide. How deeply this early disappoint- 
ment had sunk into his soul is evinced by a 
remarkable confession made by him more 
than thirty years afterwards. In a draft of 
a confidential letter to a friend giving an 
account of the suicidal impulse, with exact 
date and locality, were the words, ‘“‘ The 
grief which had then recently and suddenly 
fallen upon me was one which I feel even yet.” 
The italics are ours. The lady whose charms 
had made such an impression upon Hamil- 
ton’s young heart as thus to influence his 
whole future life was never seen by him 
afterwards till she was on her death-bed in 
the year 1853, when they had an affecting 
interview. 

It is impossible here to do more than 
touch upon the leading events in the life of 
this great mathematician. While still an 
undergraduate, and not yet twenty-two, he 
had so distinguished himself by his original 
researches, especially in optics, that on the 
retirement of Dr. Brinkley he was elected 
his successor as Professor of Astronomy in 
the University of Dublin and Royal Astro- 
nomer of Ireland. When twenty-six he 
became acquainted with the family of Sir 
Aubrey de Vere, and had then so far got 
over his former disappointment as to con- 
template asking for the hand of his 
daughter; but on hearing that, though her 
parents were not unfavourable to his wishes, 
the lady herself entertained for him no 
warmer feeling than sisterly friendship, 
he abandoned his intention. Sir Aubrey’s 
third son (also called Aubrey) and Hamil- 
ton were on terms of the most intimate 
friendship, and their very interesting corre- 
spondence during several years occupies a 
considerable portion of Mr. Graves’s bio- 
graphy. Both Aubreys, father and son, 
have obtained distinction as poets. The 
latter in after life joined the Roman Catholic 
communion, undoubtedly from the purest 





conscientious motives ; but the circumstance 
grated upon Hamilton’s strong Protestant 
prejudices, and it is rather disappointing to 
find in a letter which he wrote to his old 
friend upon this occasion a certain religious 
narrowness which did not characterize him 
in earlier years. 

In the year 1833 Hamilton again turned 
his thoughts to marriage. He sought, and 
after some hesitation on the part of the 
lady finally obtained, the hand of Miss 
Bayly, daughter of the Rev. Henry Bayly, 
Rector of Nenagh. From the wife’s chronic 
ill health, which incapacitated her for house- 
hold management, and from other appa- 
rently unavoidable causes, this union did 
not turn out in all respects a fortunate one. 

Hamilton was knighted by the Lord 
Lieutenant in 1835, and three months after, 
in the same year, he was awarded the medal 
of the Royal Society for his discoveries in 
optics. In 1837 he was elected president of 
the Irish Royal Society. The correspond- 
ence which passed between him and Prof. 
Lloyd, who was also a reluctant candidate 
for the honour, reflects the greatest credit 
upon both. Each was willing, and even 
eager, to retire in favour of the other; but 
their respective partisans would not allow 
this. A third candidate, but one much 
less supported by votes, was Archbishop 
Whately. The poet Wordsworth, in a letter 
congratulating Hamilton upon his election, 
says, ‘‘ The electors have done great credit 
to themselves by appointing you, and not a 
little by rejecting the ultra-liberal arch- 
bishop, and that by so decisive a majority.” 

The year 1843 is a notable one in the 
life 6f Hamilton as being that in which he 
invented his Calculus of Quaternions, his 
greatest discovery and one which will always 
be associated with hisname. The following 
extract, from a letter written several years 
after (October 15th, 1858) to Prof. Tait, will 
be read with interest :— 


‘¢To-morrow will be the 15th birthday of the 
Quaternions. They started into life, or light, 
full grown on the 16th of October, 1843, as I 
was walking with Lady Hamilton to Dublin, and 
came up to Brougham Bridge, which my boys 
have since called the Quaternion Bridge. That 
is to say, I then and there felt the galvanic cur- 
rent of thought close; and the sparks which fell 
from it were the fundamental equations between 
i, j, k, exactly such as I have used them ever 
since. I pulled out on the spot a pocket-book, 
which still exists, and made an entry on which, 
at the very moment, I felt that it might be worth 
my while to expend the labour of at least ten 
(or it might be fifteen) yearstocome. But then 
it is fair to say that this was because I felt a 
problem to have been at that moment solved—an 
intellectual want relieved—which had hawnted 
me for at least fifteen years before.” 


We have personal knowledge of a similar 
case, that of a living mathematician who 
made an important discovery while mecha- 
nically listening to, and occasionally answer- 
ing, the childish prattle of a little daughter 
of four as she sat upon his knee. 

In 1846 Hamilton resigned the presidency 
of the Irish Royal Society in favour of his 
friend Prof. Lloyd. Like most men of 
science, Hamilton was far from being well 
off in worldly wealth. A striking illustration 
of this is afforded by the fact that he felt 
himself obliged to decline the title of F.R.8. 
because he could not afford the yearly tax 
of 4/. which the honour would involve. 





One excellent feature of Mr. Graves’s 
biography is the abundance of interesting 
letters which it contains from and to emi- 
nent contemporaries of Hamilton, including 
Wordsworth, Herschel, Coleridge, De Vere, 
Prof. De Morgan, and many others. His 
correspondence with De Morgan commenced 
in 1841, and went on with little intermission 
till near the close of Hamilton’s life. De 
Morgan’s letters, as might be expected from 
the author of the ‘ Budget of Paradoxes’ 
(see old numbers of the Atheneum), glitter 
with wit and humour, which occasionally 
elicit sympathetic flashes from the usually 
soberer pen of the Irish mathematician. 

Mr. Graves gives a remarkable instance 
of Hamilton’s consideration for all living 
things around him, and the fearless con- 
fidence with which they in consequence re- 
garded him :— 

“On a Whitsunday morning, as he was read- 
ing prayers in the centre of his assembled house- 
hold, a dove flew in through the open window 
and settled on his head. It was undisturbed by 
Hamilton, who continued to read, and after an 
interval it peacefully flew away.” 

Hamilton allowed himself little or no 
relaxation when he felt himself to be on the 
track of some important discovery—a condi- 
tion which may be considered his normal 
one. This, joined to his irregularity of meal 
hours and his unfortunate habit of stimu- 
lating the brain while at work with frequent 
sips of porter, had a very injurious effect 
upon his health. Prof. De Morgan winds 
up a long letter to him on mathematical 
subjects by an allusion to his imprudence 
in these respects :— 

‘*T hope you are well and taking care of 
yourself. Nobody gives you a good character in 
the second particular. The Astronomer Roya! 
in this country always lays down his work the 
moment he feels wrong, and plays till he feels 
right again. You have too much of our stock 
of science invested in your head to be allowed 
to commit waste. You are only tenant for life, 
and posterity has the reversion ; and I don’t see 
why you should not be compelled to keep your- 
self in repair.” 


Sir William Rowan Hamilton, the subject 
of the biography before us, was frequently 
confounded with his Scotch namesake, the 
logician, with whom De Morgan had some 
sharp passages of arms in the Atheneum 
and elsewhere. The following remarks 
about him will give some idea of De Mor- 
gan’s epistolary style. In one of his numer- 
ous letters to the /rish Hamilton he says :— 


“Why should you feel uneasy in correspond- 
ing with me if you had done so with Sir William 
Hamilton? J correspond with him. When he 
sent me his book (a few days ago) I wrote him 
a letter with the following alternative : ‘I hope 
you will by...... prevent my having recourse to 
the knife, and leave me to cut you up with the 
pen as occasion shall serve.’ And instead of 
binding me over to keep the peace, he consented 
to my stipulation. The matter was this : when 
my ‘Formal Logic’ was published I sent him 
a copy as his right, he being replied to in it; 
and he, like a petulant schoolboy, sent me back 
the book because he was offended with the 
dressing I gave him. So, when he sent me his 
book, in a small part of which (thirty pages) I 
was mauled, I gave him to understand that I 
had sent him my book as the right of a person 
attacked, and that I looked upon the thirty 
pages as my right, and that if he did not accept 
two works I sent him (mathematical books and 
almanacs), I should feel obliged to cut out my 
rightful thirty pages, and return the rest. Fill 
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ap my blanks above...... with ‘accepting my 
opuscula,’ and you see that it will not read so 
murderously as might be thought.” 

In another letter to Hamilton (the Jrish 
Hamilton) De Morgan writes on another 
subject as follows :— 

‘“*My notions about burial would shock a 
poet. If I had quite my own way in the 
matter, I should say, ‘ Let the machine in which 
I have done duty be carried to those whose 
business it is to mend it while in action, that 
they may, by examination of it, become better 
qualified to mend other machines. If you want 
some of my remains to perform a ceremony 
over, take any pair of old breeches you find in 
my drawers.’” 

It does not require much knowledge of 
mathematical symbolism to appreciate the 
following, also from the pen of De Morgan: 

‘‘ Between ourselves, I am disappointed with 
Germans—almost always. I have a new theory 
—take it. German intellect is an excellent 
thing, but when a German product is presented 
it must be analyzed. Most probably it is a com- 
bination of intellect (I) and tobacco-smoke (T). 
Certainly I,T, and I,T; occur; but I,T, is more 
common, and I,T,; and I,Tx» occur. In many 
cases metaphysics occurs (M); adI hold that 
1_T,M. never occurs without b+-c>a.” 

Both Hamilton and De Morgan, like other 
mathematicians of the time, were a good 
deal pestered (as readers of the Atheneum 
of those days will remember) by the corre- 
spondence of a certain James Smith, of 
circle-squaring notoriety, who had made 
the brilliant discovery that the proper value 
of z was not 3°14159, &c., as was commonly 
supposed, but exactly 34, so that all our 
mathematical tables would have (he said) to 
be recast and serious corrections made in all 
our astronomical inferences. Of him De 
Morgan writes thus :— 

“‘Thave sent your proof to the Atheneum— 
you see Mr. Smith wants a little more killing. 
er As to convincing Mr. Smith, you will con- 
vert Father Flaherty’s pig to Protestantism first. 
When the animal solemnly abjures the errors of 
Popery on his hind legs, with his fore paw on the 
Gospels, then try Mr. Smith...... I don’t know 
how Brown dealt with him. The New Zealanders 
eat their missionaries. I suppose Brown ‘ chawed 
him up’ in the Yankee sense, somehow or other. 
sabes For myself I could more easily swallow 
James Smith than his 7. I hope he will first 
go to Airy as in duty bound.” 

If Mr. Smith coveted immortal fame for 
his discovery, Mr. Graves has certainly con- 
ferred it upon him. 

When the works of a scientific man are 
already before the world it is not the duty 
of his biographer to enter into any detailed 
criticism of them. It is his business to re- 
late when and under what circumstances 
those works were produced, and for this 
purpose exact technical knowledge of their 
nature is not required. Mr. Graves may be 
(as he informs us) “(no mathematician”’; 
but he owes the readers of his biography no 
apology on that account. He has given 
them the ipsissima verba (technical and other- 
wise) of Hamilton himself with those of his 
distinguished correspondents, and this will 
be appreciated by them much more than 
would have been any disquisitions of his 
own, however able. 

We may mention, as a by no means unim- 
portant postscript, that to each of these three 
large volumes is appended an excellent index, 
and that each is prefixed by a portrait of 
Hamilton, the three portraits showing him 
a8 he looked at different periods of his life. 





EXPOSITION OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
AT PARIS, 


Durine the Paris Exposition of 1878 the 
Exposition of Anthropological Sciences was held 
in a separate building in the grounds of the 
Trocadéro. In the Exposition of the present 
year the anthropological sciences are placed in 
the palace of the liberal arts, and are associated 
with the retrospective exposition of labour. 
The space allotted to them consists of two 
pavilions on the ground floor and a nearly equal 
area above. This space is somewhat less than 
that used in 1878, and the separation into two 
floors, unconnected with each other, is a dis- 
advantage. On the other hand, the inclusion 
of anthropology in the general exhibition of 
liberal arts is of great value in respect of that 
“vulgarization ” which is the aim of the French 
anthropologists, and the connexion with the 
retrospective exhibits of labour is logically sound 
and really instructive, as it shows how the pre- 
historic blends with the historic, and teaches a 
lesson in the evolution of ideas. Indeed, the 
loss of space is itself not wholly mischievous, 
since it has enabled the organizers of the ex- 
hibition more closely to concentrate the objects 
shown, and thus to give more telling effect to 
their teaching. 

The exposition of anthropological sciences has 
been arranged by a commission of high autho- 
rity, of which M. de Rosiére, senator, is the 
president, and M. Valentin-Smith the secretary. 
As no catalogue of it has yet been issued, though 
one is in course of preparation, we shall en- 
deavour, in a brief notice of a few of the prin- 
cipal objects exhibited (necessarily failing to 
notice many objects and even whole collections 
that equally deserve attention), to follow the 


assist any visitor who may wish to inspect them. 
The space allotted to them on the ground floor 
has at each of the two corners nearest the north- 
west entrance a square chamber, and these 
chambers are devoted to anthropology proper. 
Dr. Topinard, who has undertaken the arrange- 
ment of this portion of the exhibition—most of 
the labels being in his own handwriting—hangs 
in the western chamber four diagrams indicating 
(1) the scheme of the anthropological sciences, 
(2) the place of man among the primates, (3) the 
genealogy of the animal kingdom according to 
Lamarck, (4) the distance between man and the 
anthropoid apes in respect of weight of brain 
and capacity of cranium. For the benefit of 
those, if there be any, who still think an anthro- 
pologist is a person who seeks to establish a 
close relationship between man and the monkey, 
it may be worth while to note the figures of 
which this diagram is a graphic representation. 
In man the average weight of brain is 1°250 
grammes, in the ape, 376; difference 874. 
Between the lowest race of man and the highest 
species of ape the difference is 612. Between 
the lowest human individual, a female Austra- 
lian, and the highest individual ape, a distance 
of 482. The like is the case with reference to 
cranial capacity, the differences being 885, 579, 
and 377 cubic centimétres respectively. In the 
diagram these differences are unmistakably 
shown. 

It will be observed that Dr. Topinard has 
fallen back on the arrangement of Cuvier. He 
introduces the genealogy according to Lamarck 
merely as matter of history. 

The cases in these two chambers are distin- 
guished by letters A to F in the western, G to J 
in the eastern. Case A is occupied by complete 
skeletons of man and other animals. Case B 
contains a splendid series of casts, contributed 
by Prof. Cunningham, of Dublin, illustrating 
the development of the cerebral convolutions. 
To this case has just been added the skull of a 
centenarian from Dublin. In Case C we noticed 
specially a set of casts of the ear by Dr. Voisin, 





teaching the same lesson of development. Cases 
D to E contain skulls of various races arranged, 


arrangement of the rooms and cases, so as to | 


(in D) to illustrate comparative anatomy, and 
(in E) to exemplify deformation and trepana- 
tion. The latter operation was largely employed 
in primitive times, partly as a kind of rough 
surgery, partly for the supply of amulets, and in 
many cases was evidently practised with great 
care. Where the sutures are not interfered 
with, the operation need not have been fatal, 
as it probably was in the cases where these are 
injured. Case F contains models of the brain 
convolutions. A great number of the anatomical 
models and specimens are supplied by Messrs. 
Tramont. 

The Cases G, H, J, in the square chamber on 
the eastern side are filled with further anatomical 
specimens, and it also contains three cases of 
what is termed “criminal anthropology” from 
Italy — that is, casts, skulls, and portraits of 
criminals and other objects tending to show 
that they form a class of themselves. The ana- 
tomy and criminality together give the room 
rather a ghastly appearance, and ladies with 
sensitive nerves would do well to avoid it. 

Outside these chambers attention may be 
directed to several exhibits. Three skeletons 
(two of them those of infants) are shown as dis- 
covered by M. Riviére at Baoussé Rousse (Men- 
tone), with the ornaments, shells, vessels, &c., 
in situ. Casts of a young Bushman, from the 
front and from the back, are exhibited. On the 
walls are portraits of Australian Billy, Esther the 
Hottentot, and other aborigines. The figures on 
the eastern wall representing the Emperor 
Augustus and a typical Gaul are not so success- 
ful, the complexion being nearly black. Below 
these are two cases of Australian objects, one of 
which we think to be new to European museums 
—viz., the formidable flint knife with which a 
horrible operation was performed by the natives 
of Queensland on the initiation of a youth into 
manhood. 

The prehistoric collection, which has been 
arranged by M. Emile de Cartailhac, commences 
with four cases (1—4) on the external wall be- 
tween the two chambers already described, con- 
taining flint implements, and four (5—8) con- 
taining implements of the bronze and early iron 
periods, from the collections of M. Aug. Nicaise 
and others. Returning inside, the visitor will 
find the arrangement of cases easy to follow, as 
in the prehistoric portion of the exhibition they 
are numbered consecutively. Cases 9 and 10 con- 
tain further collections of flint implements. In 
Case 11 commences a display of the remains of 
prehistoric graphic art such as has not, we think, 
ever before been brought together. We especially 
ask the visitor to inspect a marvellous little 
figure of a fawn engraved on both sides of a 
small piece of bone, which may be readily dis- 
tinguished by being suspended in a small cir- 
cular frame, glazed on both sides. Between 
Cases 12 and 13 are two small frames, containing 
some other fine specimens of the like kind, in the 
one of drawings of animals, in the other of geo- 
metrical forms. Cases 13 to 15 are occupied by 
objects from the grotto of Bruniquel, belonging 
to the stone age, from the collection of Vicomte 
de Lastic St. Jal. The series of weapons—har- 
poons, &c.—constructed of deer horn, is pro- 
bably the finest extant. The collection of M. de 
Paysant, appertaining to the same age, is in 
Case 16. Cases 17 to 20 contain many objects 
well deserving of study. The group of an aurochs 
pursued by a hairy man, crouching behind in the 
act of delivering his javelin, the figures of fishes, 
horses, deer, the sculptured figure of a cat, and 
numberless others, are really works of high art. 
What seems still more extraordinary is that 
some of the objects show evident traces of 
having been coloured. Red is at present the 
only colour known to have been employed, and 
there is a small stone which appears to have 
been used for grinding it and shells for mixing 
it. The moral of this is that explorers should 
not be too anxious to get their discoveries 
washed clean. Who can tell how many traces 





of colour have been lost through this not dis- 
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creditable desire! The Collection Cau Durban 
has contributed many fine specimens to these 
cases. In Cases 21 to 28 we pass on to the 
bronze age. In Case 23 a massive bracelet and 
torques, nearly solid and of beautiful workman- 
ship (} gold, 4 silver), will not fail to strike the 
eye. Between the twists of the torques is a 
rich ornamentation of flowers, and the fastening 
is very ingenious. 

Cases 29 to 32 contain flint implements of 
the neolithic period, among which may be 
specially noted two long flint knives, exhibited 
by the Comtesse de la Poéze, and a fine series 
of celts from the Collection Lecog. Cases 33 
and 34 contain specimens from Wisconsin. On 
the wall, numbered 364 and 374, are suspended 
a series of weapons from New Guinea. 

Cases 37 and 38 contain specimens from Cam- 
bodia and Cochin China, 39 and 40 from Japan, 
and 40a is a collection of weapons from Para- 

uay. 
. The succeeding cases illustrate the Gaulish 
and Gallo-Roman periods: 41 to 44 from the 
collection of M. E. Piette, and 45 to 63 from the 
explorations made by M. Frederick Moreau at 
Caranda, in the Department de I’Aisne, from the 
year 1873 to the present time, and called the 
Caranda Collection. Of this magnificent collec- 
tion, which comprises very nearly 50,000 objects, 
a rich selection has been made for exhibition, 
including several splendid Merovingian swords 
and other objects of the same period, a catalogue 
of which has been published. Other similar 
objects from various collections are in Cases 64 
to 67. 

Passing into the central compartment of the 
anthropological exhibition, we find Cases 68 to 
83, containing objects from the collection of 
M. E. Piette. We must here call special at- 
tention to a cast in Case 73 of the most re- 
markable work yet discovered of prehistoric 
sculpture and engraving, in the shape of two 
horses’ heads modelled in bone, with the ana- 
tomy of the head clearly and accurately engraved 
on the side. The original of this precious object 
is in the exhibition, but being very fragile it 
is not publicly shown. As proof of executive 
power, anatomic knowledge, and artistic skill 
among peoples whom M. de Cartailhac believes 
to be separated even from the earlier stone age 
by a considerable period of time it is exceedingly 
valuable and instructive. 

The centre of this compartment is occupied 
by a model of a Samoied encampment, and at 
the four corners are excellent groups, arranged 
by M. Hamy, of life-size figures representing a 
family of the reindeer age engraving a piece of 
horn ; a group of dolmen-builders at work, one 
of them engaged in modelling a rude idol with 
female attributes ; a primitive flint-implement 
factory ; and a group of workers in metal of the 
early iron age. These figures attract large crowds 
of people, and cannot fail to disseminate widely 
an intelligent interest in prehistoric times and 
remains. 

Behind them are other ingenious restorations, 
as of the shop of a Gallo-Roman potter, with 
his lady customer, the workshop of an Athenian 
potter, &c., blending very naturally the exhibi- 
tion of anthropology with the retrospective ex- 
hibition of labour. 

On the western side of the central compart- 
ment is the contribution of Denmark to the 
exhibition—a contribution worthy of a country 
in which prehistoric antiquities have so long and 
so earnestly been studied. It consists of the 
runic monument of King Gorm, the founder of 
the Danish monarchy ; full-sized models of a 
warrior and a lady of the bronze age, with cha- 
racteristic ornaments ; and seven cases of well- 
selected specimens. 

The portion of the exhibition contained on 
the first floor of the building has been arranged 
by Dr. Topinard. We can only refer to a few 
of the exhibits. Among these are types of male 
and female interments from the Frankish ceme- 
tery of Harmigués, and collections from the vast 





neolithic workshop of Spiennes (Hainault) by the 
Baron de Loé and the Count de Looz-Cors- 
waren ; types illustrating the history of the 
population of Tunisia in three stages (1, Medi- 
terranean ; 2, pre-Aryan and Aryan; 3, Semitic), 
with models of megalithic monuments, by Dr. 
Bertholon ; photographs of the primitive monu- 
ments of the Balearic Isles, with plans, and a 
collection of books illustrating early anthro- 
pology, by M. de Cartailhac ; the splendid col- 
lections of racial photographs made by Prince 
Roland Bonaparte ; maps exhibited by Madame 
Topinard and M. Lelarge illustrating the colour 
of eyes and hair in France from Dr. Topinard’s 
200,000 observations; a perfect arsenal of 
anthropological instruments devised or used by 
Dr. Topinard ; a stereo-anthropograph invented 
by M. Goldstein ; an anthropometric machine 
invented by Signor Anfosso, for taking a number 
of measurements quickly and easily ; the con- 
tributions of Belgium to the exhibition ; and, 
lastly, the ingenious and instructive exhibits of 
Mr. Francis Galton. Among the curiosities of 
the exhibition are a series of photographs of the 
illustrious centenarian Chevreul, taken as astudy 
in physiognomy—the one in which he is saying, 
‘1 the son of an orang outan! never!” is 
particularly good; a case of crania and other 
bones found in digging the Tour Eiffel ; and the 
skull of Charlotte Corday. The centre is fitly 
adorned with a likeness of Broca and the inscrip- 
tion “ A notre maitre Paul Broca.” 

We have mentioned the exhibits of Mr. Galton 
and Prof. Cunningham. These, important as 
they are in themselves, are all that England has 
contributed to the exhibition. When it is con- 
sidered what valuable anthropological work has 
been done during the past eleven years by such 
English anthropologists as our Inspector of 
Ancient Monuments, our Superintendent of the 
Natural History Department, our munificent 
Keeper of the Antiquities at the British Museum 
—not overlooking the President of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, the Keeper of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Museum, and many others—it cannot but be 
regretted, in the interests of science, that they 
did not permit themselves, or were not permitted, 
to furnish an English department that would 
have been worthy of us. Where, too, are our 
colonies and India? The answer is afforded, we 
fear, by the title-page of a pamphlet which is 
displayed in a glass case as follows : ‘‘ Catalogue 
of Ethnological Exhibits prepared for the Paris 
Exposition of 1889, but not exhibited owing to 
the orders of the Secretary of State for India.” 
It is not for us to question the wisdom of the 
Government in refusing to be officially repre- 
sented at the Exposition ; but surely the permit- 
ting Mr. Risley to send over the specimens he 
had collected from pure love of science could 
have compromised no one. They, at least, 
could have had no bearing on the centenary of 
the events of 1789. As things are, we presume 
that English and French anthropologists will 
not have another opportunity of comparing notes 
till the exhibition of 1900 comes round ; and as 
that will not be the centenary of anything more 
shocking than the Act of Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland, we hope that opportunity 
may not be missed. 

Not forming part of the anthropological expo- 
sition, but in close association with it, is a room 
arranged, as we understand, by the Geographical 
Society of France, containing some of the collec- 
tions of the scientific missions sent out at the 
expense of the French Government. Among 
these are several of great interest ; for instance, 
the collections of bones, flint implements, &c., 
made by M. E. Riviére in the Alps Maritimes, 
Charente, Dordogne, &c., from 1879 to 1887; 
models of stone monuments observed by Dr. 
Verneau in the Canary Islands in 1877-8 and 
1885-7 ; models of excavations by M. de Sarzec 
of mounds at Tello in Chaldea, midway between 
the Tigris and Euphrates ; and three fine restora- 
tions of the successive phases of Numidian archi- 
tecture, made by MM. Hamy and De la Croix. 





In the native villages illustrating the French 
colonies, the buildings illustrating the history of 
human habitations, and the faces of the visitors 
from all parts of the world, the anthropologist 
will also find in the present French Exhibition 
much that is worthy of his study. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


Dr. Naysen’s account of his remarkable 
journey from the eastern to the western coast 
of Greenland forms the first paper in the August 
proceedings of two societies, the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society and the sister society in Edin- 
burgh. The paper issued by the latter is accom- 
panied by an excellent autotype portrait of the 
young explorer, whose fearless look enables one 
to understand how he surmounted the extra- 
ordinary hardships of the expedition. Dr. 
Nansen states that he was obliged to forego the 
luxury of washing from the time he left the ship 
Jason to the time of his arrival on the opposite 
coast, not only on account of the want of water, 
but also because washing the face is very bad 
when one is crossing snow fields, the skin being 
easily blistered and rendered extremely painful 
by the sun. An idea of the incidents of the 
journey may be formed from the fact that one 
evening as it was getting dark, and as Dr. Nansen 
and his party with sails attached to their sledges 
were racing down the ice slopes at an astonishing 
speed, he happened to see a dark spot ahead, but 
thought nothing of it until he was a few paces 
off, when he discovered that it was a broad 
crevasse, on the margin of which the sledges 
were turned aside just in the nick of time; a 
second later, and two of the sledges with their 
three occupants would have disappeared and 
never been heard of again. Dr. Nansen does 
not hazard many theories as to the physical 
condition of Greenland, but he gives it as his 
opinion that its configuration is in reality 
very like that of Norway and also Scotland, 
with the addition of the huge shield - like 
covering of ice and snow which has effectu- 
ally covered up the mountains and valleys and 
concealed the true outline of the country. Dr. 
Nansen is the first explorer who has ever suc- 
ceeded in making his way across the island, 
and he exhorts other travellers to do the same 
in other parts of Greenland, and so help to solve 
the problems of the great ice age. 

The most important paper in the last number 
of the Scottish Geographical Magazine is one by 
Dr. John Murray, who deals in a most thorough 
manner with ‘Marine Deposits in the Indian, 
Southern, and Antarctic Oceans.’ The paper is 
illustrated by a capital map, showing the geo- 
graphical distribution of the various deposits, as 
also the depths. 

M. Trivier, a French explorer, arrived on 
February 18th at Stanley Falls. His aim is the 
exploration of the Lukuga, from its confluence 
with the Congo to where it issues from the lake. 
Having accomplished this, with the willing aid 
of Tippo Tip, M. Trivier proposes to proceed to 
Zanzibar, where he hopes to arrive in November. 

Prof, Gustav Storms has published, in the 
Mémoires of the Northern Antiquarian Society, 
‘ Studies on the Vineland Voyages,’ which arede- 
serving a careful perusal. Having discussed the 
meaning of the expression “ Eyktarstadr,” a term 
still employed in Norway to denote a certain hour 
in the afternoon with reference to the position of 
the sun, the author examines the various autho- 
rities extant, and finally identifies ‘‘ Helluland 
with Labrador, “Markland” with Newfound- 
land, and ‘‘Vinland” with Nova Scotia. The 
traditions as to ‘‘ Great Ireland” are in reality 
connected with Iceland. ‘ 

Lieut. L. von Héhnel, in the Mittheilungen 
of the Vienna Geographical Society, fully ac- 
cepts the view that the Omo or Gibbe finds its 
way into the large lake recently discovered by 
Count Teleki, and suggests in addition that the 
Baro, which is usually supposed to flow north- 
wards towards the Sobat, flows to the south 
and terminates in the same lake. It would be 
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idle to speculate on this latter question until 
the whole of the information recently collected 
by Borelli and others shall have been placed 
before us. In the same periodical will be found 
an interesting paper on recent measurements 
of heights in Southern Tyrol and the Venetian 
Alps. Dr. Diener remarks that the results affect 
very materially our present notions of the hypso- 
graphy of these Alps. The Mittheilungen also 
publishes the remaining sheet of a huge map of 
the Congo, based upon surveys by Dr. O. Bau- 
mann and all other available materials. This is, 
no doubt, the most satisfactory map of the 
Congo between Stanley Pool and Stanley Falls 
which has been published hitherto. 

The Life and Work of Emin Pasha, by the 
Rev. Henry W. Little (Virtue), is a compilation 
of no particular merit, but may be useful to 
those who desire to obtain some knowledge of 
the Pasha’s career and Mr. Stanley’s efforts to 
relieve him. The biographical part of the little 
book is provokingly concise. 

An Elementary Class-Book of General Geo- 
graphy, by H. R. Mill (Macmillan & Co.), is in 
its way a capital book. We cannot agree with 
the author when he classes ‘physical geo- 
graphy” with “history” as being, ‘‘from the 
point of view of geography, valuable only in 
explaining how the dry land has come to be 
what and where it is”; but we fully admit that 
his general survey of what he calls political and 
commercial geography has been made with much 
care and intelligence. There is no overcrowding 
with names which can more readily be picked 
out from a map, and the information given is 
generally to the point. If the British Isles are 
disposed of in nine pages it must not be forgotten 
that the series of which this “‘ general” geo- 
graphy forms part already contains a separate 
volume dealing with the British Islands. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Dr. J. Paisa observed at Vienna a small 
planet, presumed to be a new discovery, soon 
after midnight on the 3rd inst.; and about half 
an hour afterwards M. Charlois found another, 
also presumably new, at Nice. If both prove to 
be really new discoveries, they will reckon as 
Nos, 285 and 286 respectively. 

Comet d, 1889, discovered by Mr. Brooks on 
the 7th ult., was noticed by Mr. Barnard at the 
Lick Observatory on the 1st inst. to have sepa- 
rated into “three distinct adjacent comets, 
perhaps more”; and Prof. E. Weiss, observing 
it at Vienna on the 6th inst., writes : ‘* Comet 
Brooks already fourfold; the most distant 
nucleus very faint ; the whole appears as if still 
enveloped in a nebulous tube (nebelrohr).” 

Davidson’s comet (e, 1889) is now in Serpens, 
and according to an ephemeris computed by Dr. 
Zelbr, of Vienna, will on Monday night, the 
19th inst., be very near the star « (of the fourth 
magnitude) in that constellation. When first 
seen at the Algiers Observatory on the 26th ult., 
the comet’s brightness did not exceed that of a 
star of the eighth magnitude; it has since 
decreased considerably below that. 








SOCIETIES. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL.—-Aug. 7.—Right Hon. Lord 
Walsingham, President, in the chair—The Rev. J. 
Walley was elected a Fellow; Prof. C. V. Riley, of 
Washington, was elected an Honorary Fellow, in 
place of the late Dr. Signoret, of Paris; and Col. 
Swinhoe and the Rev. F. D. Morrice were admitted 
into the Society.—Mr. W. F. Blandford exhibited a 
Specimen of Cardiophorus cinereus taken at Tenby, 
and remarked that the species had rarely, if ever 
Be ously. been found in the United Kingdom.— 
Mr. C. O. Waterhouse said he believed that there was 
4 specimen in the collection of his late father and 
also another specimen in the collection of the British 
Museum.—Mr. Waterhouse stated that the British 
Museum had just received from the Rev. A. Elwin, 
of Hangchow, China, a luminous larva about lh in. 
long and 34 lines broad, which he believed to 
be one of the Lampyridz.—Lord Walsingham ex- 
hibited specimens of Conchylis degreyana, M‘Lach., 
bred from seed-heads of Plantago lanceolata at 











Merton, Norfolk ; also a specimen of Tineidz allied 
to the genus Solenobia, probably belonging to Dissoc- 
tena, Staud., but differing somewhat in the structure 
of the antenne. He said that the specimen was 
taken by himself at Merton on the 3lst of July last, 
and that the species was apparently undescribed.— 
Herr Meyer-Darcis exhibited a collection of Coleo- 
ptera, comprising specimens of a species of Loetarus 
from Turkestan ; Julodis globithorax, Stev., from 
the Caucasus ; a new species of Julodis from Kurd- 
istan ; Cardiaspis Mouhotii, Saunders, from Sikkim ; 
Carabus smaragdinus, Fisch., from Siberia ; Julodis 
ampliata, Mars., from Aintab, Asia Minor; and 
Julodis luteogramma, Mars. from Syria.— Mr. 
H. Goss read extracts from letters from Mr. 
R. W. Fereday, of New Zealand, and Sir J. Hali, 
relating to a number of Lepidoptera recently 
collected at sea, about half way between the 
River Plate and Rio, at a distance of over 250 miles 
from land, in about 30° S. lat. and 46° W. long. It 
was stated that the ship was surrounded by swarms 
of moths.—Mr. J. J. Walker observed that he had 
seen large numbers of insects at sea about 150 miles 
off the coast of Brazil, and he referred to other re- 
cords of the capture of insects at sea in Darwin’s 
: be iyi of the Beagle’ and Dr. Carpenter’s ‘ Cruise 
of the Alert.’—The discussion was continued by Dr. 
Sharp, Lord Walsingham, Mr. White, and Mr. Kirby. 
—Mr. E. Meyrick read a paper entitled ‘On some 
Lepidoptera from New Guinea,’ and exhibited the 
species described in the paper. He stated that the 
specimens were derived from two sources, viz., (1) 
a portion of the collection received by the Society 
from Baron Ferdinand von Miiller, and collected by 
Mr. Sayer when accompanying the Australian Geo- 
graphical Society’s exploring expedition ; and (2 
a number of specimens collected by Mr. Kowal 

near Port Moresby.—Mr. Blandford read a letter 
from Mr. Wroughton, of Poona, asking for assistance 
in working out certain Indian Hymenoptera and 
Diptera in the collections of the Bombay Natural 
History Society—Lord Walsingham, Col. Swinhoe, 
and Mr. Moore made some remarks on the subject. 








Science Gossiy, 


Art the jubilee or fiftieth anniversary meeting 
of the Royal Botanic Society last Saturday a 
resolution was carried requesting the Council 
to take measures for a memorial to the late Mr. 
Philip Barnes, F.L.S., the founder. There are 
in existence portraits and a plaster bust of Mr. 
Barnes, the latter exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy about forty years ago. It is time sucha 
memorial was put in execution, for it was long 
since mooted in the Athenewm. 

We hear that the American Philosophical 
Society, founded in Philadelphia, May 25th, 
1743, and incorporated March 15th, 1780—the 
oldest organized society for the advancement 
of knowledge in the United States—will celebrate 
the centennial anniversary of its first occupation 
of its present hall on November 21st, 1889. 

A new work on ‘The Microscope in the 
Brewery and Malthouse,’ by C. G. Matthews 
and F, E. Lott, will be published early next 
month by Messrs. Bemrose & Sons. 








FINE ARTS 
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The Rude Stone Monuments of Ireland (co. 
Sligo and the Island of Achill). By W. G. Wood- 
Martin, M.R.I.A., Lieutenant-Colonel. (Dublin, 
Hodges, Figgis & Co.)—This work does not add 
much to our knowledge of prehistoric archzo- 
logy, and is unsatisfactory in several particulars. 
The ground plans and sketches, especially the 
former, are on too small a scale to be of prac- 
tical use, and no sections are given to enable the 
reader to ascertain how the monuments are con- 
structed, and whether traces exist of the mound 
that formerly enclosed them. The work is a mere 
descriptive catalogue of the rude stone monu- 
mentsin Sligo. Unfortunately, these tombs have 
been unscientifically explored by treasure-seekers, 
who have left behind nothing but incinerated 
bones, and in a few instances potsherds and 
instruments of bone and of flint in the exhumed 
débris. The descriptions are faulty in this re- 
spect, that the encircling ring of stones is spoken 
of as though it was the important feature of the 
monuments instead of being only a subordinate 





feature. The cist is the tomb in which the 
mortal remains of the deceased were deposited, 
and is, therefore, of primary importance; the 
ring of stones is nothing more than the boundary 
of the sacred tumular enclosure; and in the in- 
stances of a smaller inner circle this smaller and 
concentric circle is simply for the purpose of 
strengthening the covering mound and of pre- 
venting its subsidence. Col. Wood-Martin 
appears to have had his mind imbued by the 
late Mr. James Fergusson’s most plausible, but 
most misleading and inaccurate work on the 
‘Rude Stone Monuments in all Countries,’ as 
well as by the opinions of the late Mr. George V. 
du Noyer, both of whom held that many of the 
tombs ‘‘ were ever in the same subaérial state 
as we now see them.” He admits that Mr. 
Fergusson’s work “is in some respects mislead- 
ing,” and yet he quotes it as an authority. It 
cannot be too often and too strongly impressed 
upon those archeological students who desire to 
learn something respecting the construction of 
rude stone monuments that the late Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s work is not only the most misleading, 
but that it is the least trustworthy of all the 
books and pamphlets which have treated of the 
subject. A large number of the Sligo monu- 
ments bear a close resemblance to many that are 
found in the north of Scotland, especially in 
Aberdeenshire and Kincardineshire, and also in 
the north of England. These have a central 
cist and an enclosing circle or ring of stones, 
and sometimes a double circle. A few partake 
of the character of brochs or dwellings, notably 
the monuments figured 102 and 203. Cup mark- 
ings and rings occur, but the carvings appear to 
belong to a comparatively late date, probably 
to the bronze age. The cinerary urns are most 
unlike those which are found in England and 
in Brittany. Their shapes and ornamentation 
are very different. A few holed stones, mostly 
quite circular and cylindrical, are met with. 








THE ROYAL ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Tue Royal Archeological Institute assembled 
at Norwich on Tuesday, August 6th. The open- 
ing meeting was held at St. Andrew’s Hall, and 
although some little anxiety had been felt as to 
the success of this year’s gathering, it became at 
once evident that there was no cause for appre- 
hension, for the numbers who attended the 
inaugural meeting were larger than usual. At 
the eleventh hour Lord Percy, the President of 
the Institute, and Sir Francis Boileau, Bart., 
President of the Norfolk Archeological Society, 
were incapacitated from attending, the former by 
urgent country business, the latter by serious 
illness. 

The Mayor and Corporation of the city, in their 
robes and chains of office, received their visitors 
with the usual state, and the Duke of Norfolk 
assumed the president’s chair. His grace spoke 
with fluency and good sense, and entirely to 
the purpose. 

Before leaving St. Andrew’s Hall Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite gave a rapid sketch of the history of 
the hall, which was formerly the nave of the 
Dominican priory church, pointing out the 
change observable in the construction of a 
Benedictine nave and one erected by the Black 
Friars—the latter having constructed their naves 
to serve merely as preaching halls, while the 
chancel or choir was frequently entirely separate 
from the nave, a tower and considerable dividing 
space intervening between the nave and the 
chancel where the worship was carried on. The 
visitors adjourned to the cloisters, which again 
afford an excellent illustration of the difference 
in the life of the monks and the friars, the 
cloister, in the case of the friars, having ceased 
to be a place where the life of the convent was 
carried on, and having become a mere covered 
passage from one part of the establishment to 
another. 

In the afternoon the members assembled in 
the cathedral, where Mr. J. W. Clark delivered 
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a very able lecture on the history of the build- 
ing. He began by telling his audience that, 
though his duty was to open the Architectural 
Section as president, he meant this paper to serve 
as a substitute for any such opening address. 
He had the advantage of possessing all the 
notes and collections of his uncle, Prof. Willis, 
of Cambridge, together with the elaborate 
plans and diagrams drawn up in 1847. These 
plans and diagrams, greatly enlarged, were 
suspended in a frame, to which the lecturer 
referred as he went on. Mr. Clark has lately 
taken great pains in examining the sacrist’s and 
other rolls in the cathedral archives, and by the 
help of these and many other careful examina- 
tions of original documents he gave his audience 
a remarkably lucid and comprehensive history 
of the great church; of the fortunes, good and 
evil, which it had experienced ; of the riot at 
the close of the reign of Henry III., when the 
monastery was stormed by the Norwich citizens 
and the church set on fire; of the restoration, 
carried out to a great extent at the cost of the 
city ; of the destruction of the first spire ; of 
the erection of the magnificent clerestory ; of 
the building of the cloisters, which from first to 
last occupied the convent and the bishops of the 
see for upwards of a century; of the work 
effected by Bishop Lyhart, and of other great 
builder bishops, till the end came when Bishop 
Nix built his last chapel, which was to have 
served as hisown monument. With him came 
the end of building up, and the beginning of mere 
pulling down. 

The audience then followed the lecturer 
through the building, and inspected in order the 
presbytery, the side chapels, the cloisters, and 
the monks’ parlour, which but a few years ago 
served as the kitchen of one of the canons’ 
houses, and now is used as the choristers’ school. 
Thence they passed over to the grammar school, 
originally a college of secular priests, whose 
business was to serve the carnary, or depository 
for human bones cast up on the surface of the 
churchyards through the city of Norwich. Some 
time was then spent in inspecting the most in- 
teresting and ancient portions of the bishop’s 
palace, and in paying a visit to St. Giles’s Hos- 
pital, under the guidance of Dr. Bensley. 

In the evening the Antiquarian Section was 
opened by the Rev. C. R. Manning, who gave a 
brief résumé of the progress of archzeological dis- 
covery in England during the last forty years. 
Mr. Fox followed with an elaborate paper on 
Roman Norfolk. In this he endeavoured to 
trace the strategical operations of the Romans 
from existing remains—first in their offensive 
operations against the Iceni, and secondly 
in their defensive tactics against the invading 
hordes of Teutonic race who finally succeeded in 
making their settlements in Britain. Mr. Fox’s 
paper would, under ordinary circumstances, have 
provoked much discussion, but the proverbial 
hospitality of the East Anglian capital exercised 
a somewhat malign influence upon the first 
sectional meeting. The attractions of a very 
magnificent banquet which Sir Peter Eade had 
provided for the Duke, the chief personages of 
the Corporation, and the leading officials of the 
Institute proved too strong as usual. 

On Wednesday a large gathering assembled to 
visit Castleacre. A special train took the party 
to Swaffham, whence they were conveyed by 
carriages a distance of about five miles over 
what was formerly a tract of rolling downs, but 
has long since been laid’ under the plough. 
Castleacre is remarkable for the continuity of 
its archzological remains: first, the Roman 
camp with its mighty rampart on the south and 
west still distinctly traceable ; next, the huge 
Saxon burh with its appendant earthworks, on 
the central mound of which the Earls de Warren 
erected their great castle ; lastly, the Cluniac 
priory, originally a cell of Lewes, but eventually 
made ‘‘ indigenous ”’ in the reign of Edward IIL, 
and suppressed in 1536. Mr. Hartshorne had 
prepared an elaborate paper on the Roman and 





Saxon remains, in which he pointed out that 
the original Roman enclosure was more extensive 
than the existing vallum indicated, and that the 
Saxon invaders had apparently utilized the 
eastern embankment, and especially to construct 
with the materials an additional court appended 
to their own lines of defence. Mr. Hartshorne 
gave it as his opinion that the first Earl Warren 
did not build the shell keep upon the mound, 
the ruins of which still stand there, but that 
during his time the old methods of fortification 
by timber stockades were still adhered to, 
and not till the days of his son and successor, 
the second earl, was the stone castle built about 
the year 1125. Prof. E. C. Clark, in reply, 
questioned the assumption whether the earth- 
works were Saxon, and seemed to doubt whether 
they might not be pre-Roman or British. He 
dwelt upon the fact that some Roman remains 
had been found, at any rate, in the outer 
court, and pointed to this as an _ indica- 
tion, not that the Saxons had utilized the 
Roman rampart, but that the Romans had an- 
nexed their camp to a more ancient British for- 
tress. To this it was replied that the Roman 
finds had, in this part of the earthworks, been 
invariably broken and insignificant, and such as 
would naturally be found in the earth that had 
been removed from the eastern line of the 
vallum, while the cumulative evidence at com- 
mand pointed unmistakably to the conclusion 
that the original plan of the Roman camp had 
been utilized by later comers, not that the con- 
trary process had gone on. Mr. Fox estimated 
the capacity of the Roman camp as suflicient to 
accommodate two cohorts, or about 850 infantry, 
while the cavalry would probably be stationed 
outside the ditch to guard the approaches of the 
ford over the river Nar. After luncheon the 
members paid a hasty visit to the parish church, 
of no great interest, though a handsome and 
somewhat imposing structure, mainly of the Per- 
pendicular period, which was restored some 
twenty years ago. Mr. St. John Hope was the 
showman of the priory. In preparation for the 
visit of the Institute, the Earl of Leicester had 
sanctioned and set on foot some preliminary 
excavations to enable the visitors to follow the 
ground plan of the monastic buildings ; and it is 
satisfactory to learn that it is proposed to con- 
tinue these operations on a somewhat extensive 
scale, and to place the ruins, which cover a wide 
area, under a responsible caretaker. They de- 
serve better protection than they have hitherto 
received. The west point of the priory church 
is by far the most splendid specimen of late 
Norman work to be found in Norfolk, and the 
ruins, even after three centuries of havoc and 
pillage, afford to the students of monastic archi- 
tecture an example of a religious house whose 
arrangements from first to last may be traced 
with unmistakable precision. Mr. Hope carried 
the party through the church, the infirmary, the 
cloister, the chapter house, up the stone steps 
leading to the dormitory, pointed out the 
locutory, the refectory, and other portions of 
the regulation buildings, drawing particular 
attention to the so-called prior’s lodgings 
with its appendant chapel, on the walls of 
which the fresco paintings may be still traced 
without difficulty, and where some of the 
tiles in the flooring still remain in situ. In 
the evening, in the Antiquarian Section, Dr. 
Raven read a paper on the ninth Iter of Anto- 
nine ; and in the Architectural Section another 
paper was read by Mr. André on East Anglian 
Perpendicular architecture. The subject in 
each case was too technical to awaken much 
general interest, though both papers, especially 
the latter, had been drawn up with great care 
and represented a great deal of research. 

On Thursday, after the usual general meeting 
of the members of the Institute, the Historical 
Section was opened with an address by Dr. 
Jessopp, in which he traced the progress of 
antiquarian research since the Institute had last 
met in Norwich forty-two years ago. At that 


time Hallam had presided over this same section, 
and ‘‘ the great founders of archzeological science 
in England had been present.” Dr. Jessopp re- 
minded them that the momentous question of 
the antiquity of man had not come up for 
discussion till a generation after the last meet- 
ing of the Institute at Norwich, and that 
many inquiries which now were engaging the 
attention of historians—such as the history of 
the ownership of land, the origin of the manorial 
system and of the various local courts and fran- 
chises, with other kindred subjects—had not 
then been thought of. He pointed out that much 
still remained for archzeologists to clear up, and 
he gave it as his opinion that one of the most 
interesting inquiries which the students of the 
future could set themselves would be to deter- 
mine, as he expressed it, “not what the Romans 
did in Britain, but what they found,” and what 
was the social and economical condition of the 
island which made it worth while for the con- 
querors to acquire it, and to retain it for four 
centuries, at such an enormous cost as its or- 
ganization and its defence entailed. After Dr. 
Jessopp’s address Mr. J. W. Clark read a paper 
by Prof. G. F. Browne on an inscribed stone 
lately discovered at West Kirby, in Cheshire, 
which offered unusual difficulties even in this 
difficult department of archeology. It was ap- 
parently a memorial stone to a magnate of the 
ninth century, and carved in Runic characters, 
but much decayed and weather- worn. The 
deciphering of the inscription was pronounced 
by Prof. E. C. Clark to be a conspicuous triumph 
of patient and scholarly sagacity. 

The remainder of the morning was spent at 
the castle. The old shell keep of Norwich Castle 
has recently been cleared of its interior fittings, 
after having served as a prison for centuries, and 
is now a true “shell keep,” with nothing but 
the outer walls standing. This it is proposed 
soon to convert into a museum for the city and 
county, and the plans of the County Architect 
were exhibited, and provoked some lively 
discussion. It required some management on 
the part of the chairman of the section, Dr. 
Jessopp, to prevent an outbreak of unpleasant 
feeling which at one time seemed to threaten 
the otherwise perfect harmony of the meeting. 
Mr. Hartshorae again came forward to explain 
the principal points of interest in the history of 
the building and the existing remains; and Mr. 
Harmer, the deputy mayor, a geologist of mark, 
exhibited a valuable “section” of the strata on 
which the enormous Castle Hill stands, and 
proved to demonstration—that which never has 
been proved till now, but which in future will 
not be disputed—that the mound is certainly an 
artificial structure, and composed almost entirely 
of “made earth.” The inference is very sugges- 
tive, compelling us to postulate a very long 
interval of time between the date of the first 
erection of such a stupendous earthwork and its 
settling down to a condition of solidity firm 
enough to bear the weight of so vast and pon- 
derous a structure as Bigod’s immense castle, 
with its massive masonry, that has never shown 
the smallest sign of settlement at any point. 

In the afternoon the party paid a visit to 
some of the most interesting churches in the 
city, and then adjourned to Mr. Colman’s beau- 
tiful grounds at Carrow, where they were hos- 
pitably received, and where the remains of the 
nunnery of Carrow, which have recently been 
unearthed, were explained by Mr. Venables. 
Mr. Rye read a very amusing paper on the 
unused sources of Norfolk history, in which the 
learned writer availed himself of his opportunity 
to deal out good-humoured thrusts at his less 
gifted and less prolific brethren of the craft. 
One sly thrust at the custodians of the parish 
registers brought Dr. Jessopp to his feet, and a 
pleasant encounter of a few minutes gave 4 





certain piquancy to the day’s proceedings. 
| Though the two men are often opposed, it is well 
| known that they are close and cordial friends. 
| The Mayor's soirée in the evening at St. Andrew's 
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Hall was a very elegant affair. The display of 
corporation plate from Norwich, Lynn, Thet- 
ford, and Yarmouth was unusually magnificent, 
and afforded Mr. Hope, at the request of the 
Mayor, the opportunity of delivering one of his 
curiously lucid and learned lectures, which would 
have been more instructive if there had been less 
of it. 

Friday (the 9th inst.) was devoted to a per- 
ambulation of Yarmouth, which had _ been 
organized by the Mayor, Mr. F. W. Palmer, 
who conducted the visitors through the town. 
Portions of the old walls were inspected ard its 
direction pointed out; the old Toll House was 
visited, and the glorious church, said to be the 
largest parish church in Britain, inspected 
under the able direction of the Vicar, Rev. W. 
Donne, who resigned to Precentor Venables the 
more technical description of the architectural 
features of the building. Mr. Venables, in a 
characteristic résumé of the history of the church, 
gave the story of its fortunes during the last 
four centuries, including its pillage and desecra- 
tion, the barbaric treatment it received at the 
hands of successive destroyers down to quite 
recent times, and the wonderful restoration which 
has been carried on without a break during the 
last forty years. The narrative sounded like a 
romance, and greatly interested the large 
audience, 

After luncheon at the Assembly Rooms, the 
carriages conveyed the party to Burgh Castle, 
the Garianonum of the Roman Itinerary. At 
this point the good fortune which has usually 
attended the meetings of the Institute forsook 
it, for heavy rain began to fall, and continued 
without ceasing from the moment Burgh Castle 
was reached. The visit to the great Roman 
camp was made under very unfavourable con- 
ditions. Dr. Raven’s paper on the Roman 
remains will probably appear in the Archeo- 
logical Journal ; but there was little or no dis- 
cussion, and the spirits of the assembly were 
damped by the heavy downfall. Nothing re- 
mained but to return to Norwich as quickly as 
might be, and to take that consolation the 
evening section meetings could afford. In the 
Historical Section the Rev. W. Hudson read his 
paper on the ‘ Traces of Early Development of 
Municipal Organization in Norwich,’ the result 
of ten years’ research among the archives of the 
city, by a ripe and thoughtful scholar furnished 
at all points for pursuing such inquiries. It 
would be an injustice to this remarkable essay 
to attempt to give anything like an abstract of 
its contents, Of this memorable contribution to 
our constitutional history it is not too much to 
say that it is one of the most notable papers 
ever read before the Institute, and one of which 
we shall hear a great deal more when its argu- 
ments and conclusions come to be discussed by 
those qualified to deal with a thesis at once so 
erudite and so instructive. Much had been ex- 
pected from a paper on the ancient roads of 
East Anglia, which had been promised by Mr. 
G. M. Beloe, of King’s Lynn, an antiquary who 
has devoted a great deal of attention to this 
subject ; but Mr. Beloe did not appear, nor did 
his paper. 

_Saturday’s excursion, from the picnic point of 
view, made up for much of the disappointment 
of the previous day. The weather was all that 
could be desired, and the pride of the loyal 
Norfolk men was gratified by the surprise ex- 
pressed by the strangers at the beauty and 
picturesqueness of the country through which 
they drove. Mr. Hope was again the chief show- 
man. He pointed out the most interesting 
fea‘ures in the ruined Priory of Binham, a cell 
of the great Abbey of St. Albans, explained the 
plan of the conventual buildings, and reminded 
his audience of the fact that the present parish 
church was but a fragment of the original one, 
which had served partly as a place of worship for 
tho monks and partly as a parish church, and 
that it was because the parishoners had no other 
church but this fragment that the existing 








remains of the original building have been pre- 
served. Mr. Hope’s lecture on the churches of 
Cley and Blakeney displayed his great ingenuity 
in solving architectural riddles. At Cley he 
showed that the unfinished transepts had been 
begun shortly before the Black Death burst 
upon Norfolk with frightful severity, and that 
it was in consequence of the fearful mortality 
which had followed, and the paralysis of the 
trade and prosperity of this district at the time, 
that those transepts and other portions of the 
church which had been begun were never com- 
pleted, and stand there as monuments of the 
havoc wrought by the plague. At Blakeney, a 
church which has been recently very judiciously 
restored by Mr. H. J. Green, chiefly at the 
expense of Lord Calthorpe, many of whose 
ancestors lie buried here, Mr. Hope again ex- 
plained the architecture of the building, and Mr. 
Micklethwaite pointed out the significance of the 
arrangement at the east end, where the altar and 
reredos stand free, with a vestry behind them 
some feet from the east wall. 

Two valuable papers were read in the Archi- 
tectural Section at the evening meeting, the one 
by Mr. Fox on painted screens and roofs in 
Norfolk, the other on medizval ironwork. Both 
one and the other were somewhat technical in 
the treatment of the subject handled. Mr. Fox’s 
paper was illustrated by some very beautiful 
drawings. 

There was a full attendance of the members of 
the Institute and others at the cathedral on Sun- 
day, when Dr. Raven preached a sermon that 
was listened to with the attention it deserved. 

The weather was again very unfavourable on 
Monday, but nevertheless a large gathering 
started to visit the magnificent churches of Caws- 
ton and Salle, nothing daunted by the look of 
the clouds and the fall in the barometer. Mr. 
Micklethwaite, who some years ago had made 
a very careful and exhaustive examination of 
these churches, and found them both as he had 
left them fifteen years before, gave a masterly 
account of them, and drew attention to the ex- 
traordinary wealth of illustrations of pre-Refor- 
mation ritual which they afford. The magnificent 
screen at Cawston, the fifteenth century pulpit 
at Salle, the figures from the old rood screen, 
apparently hidden away by the parishioners in 
the roof at the former place to prevent their 
destruction, the steps of the five altars still re- 
maining at the latter church, the curious chalice 
case of stamped leather, and the ancient alms- 
box, with its ingenious contrivance to bafile pil- 
ferers who might try to rob it, the remains of 
wall-paintings, and a great deal else were indi- 
cated, on which space forbids our dwelling. At 
Heydon General William Bulwer, the repre- 
sentative of the elder branch of an illustrious 
family, met the members in the parish church, 
and among other objects of interest exhibited 
two ancient maces formerly borne before the 
lords of the manors of Heydon, Cawston, and 
Salle, in the days when the holding of the 
manorial courts was still kept up with some 
pomp and ceremony. The ancient pulpit at 
Heydon, a very rare example, occupies its ori- 
ginal position, and still stands upon the same 
base of sculptured stone which it has stood 
upon from the day that it was first erected. 
After leaving Heydon the party drove through 
Heydon Park, past the Elizabethan Hall, and 
thence to Blickling Hall, the seat of Lady 
Lothian, where the library and state rooms were 
thrown open, and a brief visit was paid to the 
church, which possesses but few features of 
interest to the archeologist, though splendidly 
restored by Sir Gilbert Scott some few years 
ago. 

The concluding general meeting was held in 
the Guildhall at Norwich in the evening, and 
the proceedings came to an end with the usual 
formalities, the general impression left upon the 
members being that this year’s assembly had 
been decidedly better attended than usual, that 
some good work had been done, and that rarely 








had the Institute been welcomed more cordially 
or passed a more interesting and profitable time. 








Fint-Art Gossiy, 
A CoRRESPONDENT writes :— 


“The Naval and Military Exhibition, Historic, 
Technical, and Artistic, now open in Edinburgh, 
deserves special notice, not merely from the great 
variety and number of the exhibits—there are over 
5,000 of these, contributed by more than 500 exhi- 
bitors—or even for their value and beauty; the 
collection is so extensive and so well arranged that 
it furnishes, for instance in the department of ‘Arms 
and Armour,’ a complete illustration of the manu- 
facture of such articles from prehistoric times to the 
present day, while as regards the British army we 
have an unbroken series of the weapons used, from 
the pike and long bow down to ‘Brown Bess,’ and 
again in the shorter but perhaps more important 
interval which separates that famous weapon from 
the arms of precision of to-day. The series of 
uniforms and accoutrements, extending over a 
lengthened period, besides their general interest, 
afford many curious instances of development. The 
collection of medals, orders, and decorations, British 
and foreign, is curious not only for the mementoes in 
a small compass of famous campaigns and battles, 
but as specimens of the engraver’s art and taste—or 
more frequently perhaps of his lack of either. 
There is a very interesting collection of autograph 
despatches, letters, and other important documents, 
many of which are printed in extenso in the cata- 
logue, giving this work a permanent value. Among 
these are letters relating to Sir John Moore and 
Sir Ralph Abercromby; autographs of Nelson, of 
Lord Clyde, of Napoleon, and of the Mahdi; many 
curious documents connected with the two Jacobite 
risings, not merely from the Stuart side, but (what 
are rarer) from the Hanoverian side also. Many of 
them are quaint and humorous, but space prevents 
the quotation of anything longer than the succinct 
Jacobite curse, which was written on folded slips of 
paper and handed to likely persons in the streets of 
Edinburgh. It ran simply, ‘May God Damn Hano- 
ver, Vivat Jacobus.’ Of more strictly military 
importance and interest is the collection of military 
plans, maps, and drawings, some of them combining 
much artistic skill with technical value. There are 
Crimean drawings by General Gordon, a sketch of 
Rorke’s Drift by Lieut. Chard, R.E., illustrations of 
Peninsular and Egyptian battles, &c. I must not 
omit to notice the large and important collection of 
portraits of distinguished sailors and soldiers, and of 
battle-pieces. Among the latter are to be seen the 
original drawing oS Gibb of ‘The Thin Red Line,’ 
Mrs, Butler’s ‘ Rorke’s Drift,’ sent by Her Majesty, 
and Philippoteaux’s ‘Battle of Fontenoy.’ The 
collection of relics, as may be supposed, is extensive 
and varied, trophies from battle-fields in every 
part of the world; relics of the Bruce, of the 
Covenanters, of Prince Charlie, of General Wolfe, of 
Tippoo Sahib, of Theodore of Abyssinia, of Nelson, 
Abercromby, and many others. The Military Ser- 
vice Institution of the United States, with the 
usual liberality of their Government departments, 
has sent some interesting contributions, Indian 
and other. The general coup d’eil of the exhibi- 
tion is very striking, the chronological sequence 
of the exhibits being ingeniously made to fall in 
with the general artistic effect. The arranging 
of the collections has been carried out by a few 
specialists in each section, under the intelligent and 
energetic leading of Col. J. M. Trotter, the chairman 
of the executive committee, and it is hoped that 
this successful exhibition will be also a financial 
success, as the surplus receipts are to be devoted to 
military and naval charities. It is understood that, 
following the example of Edinburgh, a similar exhi- 
bition will be held next year in London.” 

THE municipality of Leeds has been called 
upon to take steps for the preservation of Kirk- 
stall Abbey, including the defence of the build- 
ing against injuries by ignorant and mischievous 
visitors, who are numerous and energetic, and 
the repair of portions which are falling into 
decay. The Corporate Property Committee, 
which has an intelligent appreciation of, and 
great respect for, the noble work of art entrusted 
to its care, is sure to do neither too much nor 
too little to the great church. 


By way of reminder and warning for those 
who have the custody of drawings and may be 
careless of leaving them exposed to sunlight, we 
quote from the Portfolio recent notice by Mr. 
A. H. Palmer of the art of Joseph Wolf, the 
famous animal draughtsman, the following anec- 
dote concerning a visit of the writer and the 
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artist to the Lecture Room of the Zoological 
Society in the Regent’s Park :—‘‘ Here, behind 
singularly dirty glasses, and in a somewhat pro- 
nounced savour of chimpanzee, hang the remains 
of an inimitable collection [of drawings by Wolf, 
of which Messrs. Graves published a selection 
under the title of ‘ Zoological Sketches’: others 
were lately exhibited at South Kensington]. 
What these drawings must have been before the 
greater part of them were bleached by years of 
exposure to bright sunlight we can see by means 
of a few that have escaped destruction...... I was 
admiring the extreme subtlety and the feeling 
of a bit of outline in one of these drawings, as 
Mr. Wolf stood by me, and comparing it with 
the crude work of a certain popular ornitho- 
logical draughtsman, when he said, ‘Ah ! —— 
has never drawn from the antique. That teaches 
you to see.’ Then he turned with a sigh and 
these words to a neighbouring frame: ‘All the 
modelling has been bleached out of that lynx’s 
face!’ It was too true.” 

Ir is worth recording that the freehold of 
Ightham Mote, the most perfect mansion of its 
class in England, having been the same family’s 
possession for more than two centuries, was sold 
by auction, with some 305 acres of land, on the 
31st ult., for 35,0001. We trust the rural neigh- 
bourhood is not to be ‘‘ opened up.” 

Tue Council of the Art Union of London has 
invited all who are interested in the selection of 
** prizes” (the word is not ours) obtained by 
subscribers to the society during the current 
year to inspect the collected works at No. 112, 
Strand. 

Lorp BRaMwELL’s recent decision, of which 
Mr. Justice Kekewich on the 2nd inst. has 
approved, re Reinhardt v. Mentasti Brothers, to 
the effect that what makes life less comfortable 
and causes sensible discomfort is a proper sub- 
ject of injunction, ought to have interest for 
artists and men of letters, who often find that not 
only their comfort, but the very conditions of 
their existence and the possibility of carrying on 
their work, are affected by invasions of noisy 
craftsmen, musicians, school-keepers, and others, 

Tue Photographic Convention of the United 
Kingdom, which has in former years been 
successfully held in the principal provincial 
towns, will meet this year, from August 19th to 
24th inclusive, in St, James’s Great Hall, Picca- 
dilly. 

REFERRING to a paragraph which appeared in 
the Atheneum of the 27th ult., expressing the 
regret of North-country antiquaries that the 
Roman wall has not been subjected to critical 
examination by an expert in fortification, we are 
informed that the venerable antiquary Mr. John 
Clayton, F.S.A., who, although in his ninety- 
eighth year, still takes a lively interest in archzo- 
logical research, has intimated a wish that 
General Pitt Rivers should undertake a survey 
of the great barrier. As the owner of Cilurnum 
and Borcovicus, and of the greater part of the 
wall (which runs for miles through his estates in 
Western Northumberland), Mr. Clayton would 
afford the General proper facilities for careful and 
minute investigation. 


Messrs. SotHEeBy, WILKINSON & HonceE sold 
the following engravings this week :—Six En- 
gravings of Lions, by J. F. Lewis, 12/. Illus- 
trations to Scott, by Turner, 16/. 10s. M. 
Schéngauer, Angel bearing a Shield, 14/.; St. 
Anthony tormented by Demons, 21], Albrecht 
Diirer, Melancholy, 16/. A Collection of Coloured 
Caricatures, 29]. From the ‘ Liber Studiorum’ : 
Procris and Cephalus, the etching, 12/.; The Via 
Mala, 101. 10s.; Isis, the etching, 111. 5s. The 
sale realized 1,2571. 10s. 


THE stupendous price, 580,650fr., having been 
paid for ‘L’Angelus’ of Millet, the picture has 
passed into the possession of the buyers, the 
Art Association of the United States, as repre- 
sented by Mr. James Sutton, and has been duly 
found to be in a perfect condition, as was certi- 





fied when the work was, with almost stately 
courtesies, transferred to its new owners. The 
incident which a leading French journal calls 
the épopée of the picture and ‘“‘& Millet une 
véritable apothéose” thus terminates. During 
the two days of its exhibition in Paris 2,545fr. 
were obtained for the ‘‘ victimes de St. Etienne,” 
and 2,000fr. for Madame Millet. It will, the 
French papers say, remain in Europe for six 
months, and during that time be exhibited in 
the principal cities of this continent. It is 
anticipated, or hoped, that the authorities of the 
United States, touched by the patriotism of the 
syndicate which has acquired ‘L’Angelus,’ will 
remit the duty levied on works of art entering 
the country, that is to say, in this case, 200,000fr. 
There is something very edifying in the state- 
ments of the journals to the effect that M. 
Pottier, emballewr, made the case in which 
*L’Angelus’ was packed, a case which was of 
black wood bound with iron and lined with red 
satin. Outside this is another case further to 
protect the masterpiece, which precisely at 
10.30 a.m. of the 2nd inst. was solemnly handed 
to its new masters. 


‘*EnFin !” as the Moniteur des Arts exclaims, 
the general official catalogue of the current 
Exposition Centennale de |]’Art Francais has 
been published. It contains 460 entries of titles 
and an interesting preface by M. A. Proust. 


No Grand Prix de Rome for Architecture has 
been awarded this year; a Premier Second 
Grand Prix has been given to M. C. D. Despra- 
delles. 


At the Villa Patrizi in Rome, during the con- 
struction of a new road, the statue of a woman, 
larger than life and splendidly preserved, has 
just been discovered. It is of the decorative 
kind, of good Greco-Roman style, in Greek 
marble, and two métres ten centimétres high. 
It much resembles the figure of Pudicitia. It is 
clothed in a tunic and a double mantle, one of 
which enfolds the person, the other veils the 
head. It has shoes on the feet, and rests on the 
left leg. Immediately after, in the Prati di 
Castello, a large fragment of the statue of a 
woman, almost as high as the shoulders, was 
found in digging the foundations of the new Law 
Courts. It is clothed in a long tunic, over which 
is an himation with tassels at the angles. 


M. Lamsros writes from Athens : — 

“The Archeological Society has resolved to erect 
a local museum at Eleusis, not far from the remains 
of the temple. The statues, terra-cottas, and frag- 
ments of architecture found in the excavations of 
recent years are most important and quite justify 
the determination. Visitors to Eleusis are aware 
that these objects have lain hitherto in a temporary 
shed above the site, and so have those found at an 
earlier date in the chapel which is supposed to stand 
on the site of the sanctuary of Triptolemus. In the 
last part of the Journal of the Archeological Society 
the Inspector of Antiquities Tsuntas prints a report 
on his excavations of a tumulus at Vaphio (Laconia), 
of which I gave an account in No. 3222 of the 
Atheneum. They have been successfully completed, 
and several more objects of the same sort as those 
I mentioned have been found. M. Tsuntas informs 
us that he has observed at Sclavochori, near the 
ancient Amycle, three similar tumuli which still 
await excavation.” 


In making some drains in the Central Stadium 
Street at Athens, at a depth of three or four 
métres, some sarcophagi and graves have come 
to light outside the royal stables. The vases, 
&c., found in them are of no importance ; but 
as the ancient city wall ran across the stable 
yard, and the graves indicate a cemetery, the 
Inspector of Antiquities has determined to lay 
bare the whole of the site, as the stables are to 
be pulled down and replaced by another public 
building before very long. When one remembers 
that, on account of the haste with which the 
Themistoclean wall was constructed, all available 








materials were, according to Thucydides, used | 


without scruple, and that important pre- | Kirchner. e 
Euclidean inscriptions as well as fragments of for four hands by a voluminous 
ancient sculpture have been discovered in the | name is scarcely ever met wit 


wall, one may reasonably anticipate some inter- 
esting results. 

Tue Greek Government is making a road 
leading direct from Nauplia and Lugaro to the 
theatre of Epidaurus, and is reconstructing the 
road from Patras to Pyrgos and Olympia, for 
the benefit of the numerous foreign visitors ex- 
pected for the marriage of the Crown Prince. 

ExcavaTIons have begun under the order of 
the ministry at the site of the Pelasgic city of 
Lycosoura, not far from Megalopolis, which was 
considered by the Greeks as their most ancient 
city, and the seat of the oldest Arcadian kings, 

Tue General Inspector of Antiquities at 
Athens has brought out a coloured plan of the 
Acropolis showing the results of the excavations 
made of recent years and their present position. 

Four day labourers employed in the quarry 

at Apahida, in Transylvania, came upon a skull, 
human bones, several ornaments of a yellowish 
colour, and two black vases, apparently of iron. 
They carried them to Dr. Finaly, the custos 
of the Transylvanian Museum. The ornaments 
proved to be gold, and the seemingly black iron 
vases to be chased silver. A few days later 
further treasures were excavated upon the same 
spot—two more blackened silver vases with 
dancing fauns in relief,a golden cross, a mas- 
sive golden armlet, two golden clasps, a golden 
fibula, and a golden signet ring of great size, 
adorned with a head, a cross above the head, 
and under it the name omuaRvs. There were 
also fragments of a wooden coffin and human 
bones. ‘‘ The whole find,” writes Dr. Finaly, 
‘belongs to the period in which the East Goths in- 
habited Dacia. The name Omharus is not known 
to history ; but it is evident that this Gothic prince, 
to whom the grave belonged, was a Christian, as the 
two crosses prove, and must have lived between 
245 and 325 A.D. The grave was placed in so remote 
a spot, far from any other burial-place, in order that 
it might remain hidden. The goldsmith’s work is 
rrarnen f Byzantine, as the Goths at this period had 
attained to no such perfection in artistic metal 
work,” 
The mere metallic value of the first ‘‘ find” is 
estimated at 1,776 fl. 60 kr., and that of the 
second “find” at 7,036 fl. 45 kr. Dr. Franz 
Pulsky, the director of the Buda-Pesth Museum, 
has arranged with Dr. Finaly for the exhibition 
of all the articles at the forthcoming opening of 
the new Vienna Museum. 








MUSIC 


—— 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


Fleurs et Chansons, Ops. 23 and 39 ; Nouvelles 
Valses Mignonnes, Op. 30; Canzonette Amorose 
all’ Italiana, Op. 44; Serenatelle alla Popolare, 
Op. 66 ; Albumblitter, Op. 68 ; Idylles, Op 69 ; 
Miniatures, Op. 71. By E. del Valle de Paz. 
(Augener & Co.) We have here a large number 
of pieces by an Italian composer whose name 
is not yet familiar in this country. Notwith- 
standing the diversity of the titles, the contents 
of the seven books named above are for the 
most part similar. They consist of brief genre 
pieces, some with fanciful headlines like those- 
which Schumann bestowed on his minor effu- 
sions. Save, perhaps, in the Italian canzonettas, 
which are among the most charming of the entire 
series, there is little in the music to show the 
nationality of the composer. Signor de Paz 
writes in a refined and elegant style, and his 
themes are almost invariably piquant and melo- 
dious. With few exceptions, his pieces are only 
of moderate difficulty. Whether the composer 
would be equally successful in works of a more 
important nature cannot be said ; in the modest 
sphere to which his present efforts belong he 
shows himself exceedingly attractive. — Valses 
Styriennes, Op. 196 ; Danses Nationales Bohémes, 
Op. 212; Vive la Jeunesse, Op. 232. By F. 
(Same publishers.) These are pieces 
composer whose 
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He must not be mistaken for his | notice. In the so-called classical programme on | which he lays great emphasis is that we 
namesake Theodor Kirchner, who enjoys some | Wednesday the only important items were | possess none of Shakspeare’s MSS. 


celebrity in Germany as a disciple of Schumann, 
and who is equally ignored by English pianists. 
Astheir titles indicate, the present pieces are mere 
pagatelles, of little intrinsic value, but bright and 

leasing, and not by any means difficult. —Three 
Etudes de Concert, by J. L. Nicode, form part of 
a series of studies by various composers edited 
by Mr. E. Pauer. They are entitled respectively 
‘Elfin Dance,’ ‘Staccato Study,’ and ‘Alla 
Tarantella.’ If not particularly interesting as 
music, they will be found exceedingly useful by 
moderately advanced players. Another example 
of the same series is a Staccato Study, by X. 
Scharwenka, admirably designed to strengthen 
the muscles of the right hand.—To finish with 
studies, a word of commendation is due to Six 
Etudes, by A. Laubach. They are for less ad- 
vanced students, and are pleasing in themselves. 
No. 4, in which even quavers in the right hand 
have to be played against triplets in the left, is 
a capital exercise.—Prelude and Fugue in F sharp 
minor, by Alfred Napoleon, may be commended 
as containing some clever writing, though the 
fugue is rather too long and too laboured to be 
thoroughly effective.—Messrs. Augener & Co. 
also send a new folio edition of Mozart’s sonatas, 
with English fingering by E. Pauer and a por- 
trait of the composer ; two books of transcrip- 
tions, by C. Gurlitt, of Standard English Songs, 
one set arranged for two and the other for four 
hands; a book of transcriptions of movements 
from Handel’s organ concertos and other works, 
by E. Pauer ; and a similar book of transcrip- 
tions, also for piano solo, of extracts from 
Corelli's sonatas and concertos. 

From Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co. we have 
received Seven Pianoforte Pieces, by Henselt, 
edited by W. de Pachmann. These are for the 
most part charming, if decidedly difficult sketches 
by a composer who has always proved himself 
more at home in trifles than in works of magni- 
tude. M. de Pachmann’s fingering is excellent. 








Musical Gossty, 


WE have received the revised prospectus of 
the forthcoming Festival of the Three Choirs at 
Gloucester, to be held on the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 
6th of September. The programme will be as 
follows: Tuesday morning, ‘Elijah’; evening, 
Mackenzie’s ‘ Dream of Jubal,’ a short cantata 
entitled ‘Elysium’ by Miss Rosalind Ellicott, a 
violin concerto by Hans Sitt, &c. Wednesday 
morning, Hubert Parry’s ‘ Judith’ and Rossini’s 
‘Stabat Mater’; evening, a new cantata by Mr. 
Lee Williams, entitled ‘The Last Night at 
Bethany,’ and parts i. and ii. of ‘ The Creation.’ 
Thursday morning, Sullivan’s ‘ Prodigal Son,’ 
Gounod’s ‘ Messe Solennelle,’ and Spohr’s ‘ Last 
Judgment’; evening, Sullivan’s ‘Golden Legend.’ 
Friday morning, ‘The Messiah’; and in the even- 
ing a service in the nave of the cathedral, Men- 
delssohn’s ‘ Hymn of Praise’ forming the anthem. 
The principal vocalists engaged are Mesdames 
Albani, Anna Williams, Hilda Wilson, Ambler 
Brereton, and Mary Morgan, and Messrs. Lloyd, 
Nicholl, Barrington Foote, and Brereton. The 
English works will be conducted by their respec- 
tive composers, and the rest of the festival by 
Mr. Lee Williams. The cathedral organ, recently 
pay a by Messrs. Willis, will be used for the 

rst time. 


AnoTHeR festival will be held in Hanley, 
Staffordshire, in October next year. It will 
extend over two days, and will include the pro- 
duction of a new cantata by Dr. Swinnerton 
Heap on the subject of Fair Rosamund. Accord- 
ing to present arrangements the Norwich and 
Bristol festivals will both be held during the 
Same month, and the promoters of the several 
gatherings should take care that they do not 
clash with one another. 


Norutna has been done as yet at the Covent 
Garden Promenade Concerts to demand much 





Mozart’s Symphony in ¢ minor and Beethoven’s 
overture ‘ Leonora,’ No. 3. Mr. Arthur Fried- 
heim played Liszt’s tedious Fantasia on Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Ruins of Athens,’ a most unsuitable 
selection for a classical concert. 

Bert10z's opera ‘Les Troyens’ will be pro- 
duced for the first time in its entirety at Carls- 
ruhe, under the direction of Herr Felix Mott), 
during the forthcoming season. Perhaps before 
the end of the century we may hear one of the 
French master’s operas in London. 

Franz Liszt's ‘ Technische Studien’ have just 
been published at Leipzig under the editorship 
of Prof. Winterberger. 

AN appeal is made for funds to carry on the 
work of Tenbury College, the income of which 
is seriously reduced by the death of Sir Frederick 
Ouseley. The deceased musician spent 35,000/. 
in the erection of the college and church, and no 
less than 64,000/. on the maintenance of the in- 
stitution. Subscriptions may be sent to Mr. 
Alfred Littleton, 1, Berners Street. 








DRAMA 


—o— 


Delia Bacon: a Biographical Sketch. (Samp- 
son Low & Co.) 

Tus biography of poor Delia Bacon is 
melancholy reading. Mr. Theodore Bacon, 
of Rochester, N.Y., who has arranged the 
materials, might with advantage have some- 
what reduced the size of the book. One 
very painful letter by Delia Bacon to 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, a farrago of crazy 
reproaches, ought not to have been published. 
When that letter was written she was at the 
verge of insanity. Not long afterwards her 
wits completely gave way, and she was put 
under restraint. 

Delia Bacon had a hard life. She was 

the daughter of a Connecticut missionary, 
and was born (February 2nd, 1811) in a 
log cabin. When she was six years old her 
father—broken down by cares and dis- 
appointments—died, leaving a widow and 
six children in dire poverty. ‘By what 
management or magic,” says Mr. Bacon, 
‘this young widow, absolutely without inherit- 
ance other than the resolute and devout spirit 
which had come through many generations of 
English Puritans, contrived to feed and clothe 
her six children and herself; to supply them all 
with the highest education and culture which 
that simple community afforded ; and to enable 
the two sons to pass through Yale College and 
— professions, no one now living can 
tell. 
Delia was received into the family of a 
relative at Hartford, Connecticut. When 
she was barely sixteen she joined a sister, 
who was but little older, in opening a 
school; but the venture was not successful. 
At twenty she published a book entitled 
‘Tales of the Puritans’; and some years 
afterwards appeared ‘The Bride of Fort 
Edward: a Dramatic Story,’ which was a 
complete failure. Meanwhile she was busily 
engaged in teaching. Her pupils describe 
her in rapturous terms. According to one, 
she was ‘‘a woman of a genius rare and 
incomparable. Wherever she went there 
walked a queen in the realm of mind.” 

About 1852 Delia Bacon came to the con- 
clusion that Shakspeare’s plays were written 
by Lord Bacon, or rather by a “secret 
philosophical society” over which Bacon 
presided. Mr. Theodore Bacon seems to 
lean towards the same view. One fact on 





‘* Petrarch,” he informs us, ‘died two cen- 
turies and a half, Dante three centuries 
before him; yet the manuscripts of both 
abound.’’ An odd statement. Will Mr. 
Bacon kindly tell us where Dante’s MSS. 
are to be seen? We have always been 
under the impression that there is not a 
stroke of Dante’s handwriting in the wide 
world. Perhaps Mr. Bacon has these price- 
less MSS. safely under lock and key at 
Rochester, N.Y. We are also told by Mr. 
Bacon that of Shakspeare’s ‘less famous 
contemporaries there are autograph manu- 
scripts in abundance.” It would be interest- 
ing to learn where we may find autograph 
manuscripts of Webster, Ford, Francis 
Beaumont, and John Fletcher. Will Mr. 
Bacon, out of the fulness of his knowledge, 
enlighten us? At present we know far less 
of Shakspeare’s greatest follower Webster 
than we know of Shakspeare. But this is 
a digression. In1852 Delia Bacon announced 
her discovery to Emerson in a lengthy letter. 
He sent a kind note in reply, offering to 
assist her towards getting her views laid 
before the public. About the same time her 
eldest brother wrote to dissuade her from 
cherishing ‘‘a delirious fancy.” It would 
have been well for her if she had followed 
her brother’s advice, but ‘‘ his remonstrances 
had only the effect to estrange her, for the 
few remaining years of her life, from that 
relative who had always been her most help- 
ful, judicious, and affectionate friend.” 
Emerson seems to have thought that it 
would be the best thing for her to fire off 
her “‘ brilliant paradox ”’ in one of the maga- 
zines ; but her brother plainly foresaw that, 
if she once gave way to her hallucination, 
there would be no peace of mind for her 
thenceforward. A less wise man than Emer- 
son might have gathered from her letters 
what trouble she was preparing for herself. 
She wrote to him that she had consigned 
herself to complete solitude in order to pur- 
sue her studies, and that she was making 
progress ‘“‘at a most ruinous expense to 
life and health.” 

In the spring of 1853 a friend put it in 
her power to prosecute her researches in 
England, and Emerson gave her letters of 
introduction to Carlyle and others. The 
Carlyles received her with much kindness. 
‘‘As for Miss Bacon,” wrote Carlyle to 
Emerson, 

‘*we find her, with her modest, shy dignity, 
with her solid character and strange enterprise, 
a real acquisition...... I have not in my life seen 
anything so tragically quixotic as her Shakspere 
enterprise ; alas, alas, there can be nothing but 
sorrow, toil, and utter disappointment in it for 
GE cass I am often truly sorry about the poor 
lady. 

As well as he could Carlyle followed her 
movements, but she changed her lodging 
from time to time, and he could not always 
be certain of her address. ‘‘ Poor lady,” 
he wrote to Emerson, in April, 1854, 

‘*T sometimes silently wish she were safe home 
again ; for truly there can no madder enter- 
prise than her present one be well figured.” 

The story of her residence in England is 
singularly mournful. She had no cheerful 
frieads, nothing to divert her thoughts 
from the phantom project which she was 
ceaselessly pursuing. Her proud, lonely 
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spirit shrank from holding intercourse 
with those around her. She wrote to 
her sister that she was delighted with her 
solitude, that she found in her work “a 
rest such as no one else can ever know”; 
but if there had been some Baconian Society 
to which she could have read her papers 
possibly she might have been alive to-day. 
Well she knew that such men as Emerson 
and Carlyle, though they were kindly dis- 
posed and were ready to render what service 
they could, really cared nothing for her 
speculations. If a Mr. Donnelly or a Mrs. 
Potts had arisen she would have taken fresh 
courage; but five-and-thirty years ago she 
had to fight single-handed. She had care- 
fully husbanded her slender stock of money, 
but the time came when she had a difficulty 
in procuring the bare necessities of life. At 
length, in 1856, she found a true and staunch 
friend in Nathaniel Hawthorne, then acting 
as consul at Liverpool for the United States. 
Had she been his nearest and dearest relative 
he could not have shown more single-hearted 
devotion; and he saw her but once. She 
sent him letters by the yard and piles of 
tedious MSS.; but he never uttered a word 
of complaint, though some of her letters 
would have tried the temper of an angel. 
At last he found a publisher for her book. 
The publisher stipulated that Hawthorne 
should contribute a preface, and Hawthorne 
complied. Delia Bacon was not satisfied 
with the preface. The letter that she wrote 
on the subject cannot be found, and Mr. 
Bacon plausibly conjectures that Hawthorne 
destroyed it ‘‘out of consideration for the 
writer.’ Doubtless it was of an exception- 
ally violent character, for Hawthorne in his 
reply shows—for the first and last time— 
a touch of irritation. His letter begins: 
“Dear Author of this Book (for you forbid 
me to call you anything else),—I utterly 
despair of being able to satisfy you with 
a Preface.” After declaring that he fails 
to see how his preface would injure the sale 
of the book, he proceeds: ‘‘ Nevertheless 
I am willing to burn the Preface at once. 
I desire quite as little as you do to be 
known in reference to this work; and I 
have a right not to be known.” But oppo- 
site the last words he wrote in the margin, 
‘‘T mean, I have no right to be known.” 
The book appeared in April, 1857. For 
some months previously Delia Bacon was 
residing at Stratford-on-Avon, whither she 
had gone with a wild notion of searching 
Shakspeare’s grave for certain hidden docu- 
‘ments that were to prove triumphantly the 
truth of her theory about the authorship of 
the plays. In June, 1857, her condition of 
mind was such that Mr. Rice, surgeon and 
mayor of Stratford, wrote to Hawthorne for 
“advice and suggestions.”” Hawthorne 
ordered that everything necessary for her 
comfort should be provided, engaging to be 
personally responsible for all expenditure. 
At the same time he communicated with her 
brother in America. Her brain became 
more and more distempered ; other delusions 
took the place of her Shakspearean craze ; 
and at the close of the year it was found 
necessary to place her in a private asylum 
at Henley-in-Arden. She did not remain 
there long, for in the following spring one 
of her nephews, returning to America from 
the China seas, made inquiries after her and 
traced her to Henley. His presence cheered 


her, and the recollections of early days dis- 
_pelled for a time her hallucinations. She 
| returned with him to America, landing at 
| New York in April, 1858. The calm was 
| but transient; delusions again settled in 
her distracted brain, and again she was put 
under restraint. A few days before her 
death she seemed to recover her sanity. 
“‘ She recognized, and said so, that she had 
been under delusions; although in these 
solemn hours of meeting and final parting, 
what some have thought the great delusion 
of her life was neither spoken of nor thought 
of.” She died September 2nd, 1859. 
Whoever reads this sad, strange history 
will feel a deep and abiding respect for the 
memory of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Once, in 
answer to a violently abusive letter of Delia 
Bacon, he wrote: ‘‘ There are hundreds of 
kinder and better people in the world; but 
such as I am, I am genuine, and in keeping 
with myself.” Hundreds of kinder and 
better people! No; never a kinder, gentler 
spirit was sent into this breathing world. 








Bramatic Gossiy, 


THoucH shorn of some of its members, who 
are on their way with Mr. Wyndham to Ame- 
rica, the Criterion company is seen at its very 
best in ‘ Betsy.’ The feminine portion of the cast 
of this mirthful piece is, with the exception of 
Miss Lottie Venne, who reappears as Betsy, 
weaker than before. Mr. Maltby, however, 
who is once more seen as Mr. Dawson; Mr. 
Giddens, Mr. Blakeley, and Mr. Standing are 
admirably comic. In his farewell speech Mr. 
Wyndham spoke of a previously delivered 
apology for the introduction of sentiment in 
such pieces as ‘ Wild Oats.’ Not very tender or 
very oppressive is the sentiment in this and 
other similar plays as they are given at the 
Criterion. It will do little, moreover, to shake 
the allegiance of the public to French farcical 
comedy, of which the Criterion appears to be 
the true home. 

Mr. YorKE STEPHENS and his company have 
been playing during the week at the Grand 
Theatre in ‘Mr. Barnes of New York.’ They 
will give place on Monday to Mr. Toole. At the 
Standard ‘The Armada’ has been given by Mr. 
Henry Neville and the Drury Lane company. 

Mr. H. A. Jonzs’s drama of ‘The Middleman’ 
is being actively rehearsed at the Shaftesbury 
with a view to its speedy production. 

‘PROOF; OR, A CELEBRATED CaSE,’ an adap- 
tation from the French by Mr. F. C. Burnand, 
produced ten years ago at the Adelphi with 
Mr. and Mrs. Bandmann, Mr. Arthur Stirling, 
and Miss Pateman in the principal réles, has 
been revived at the Princess’s. Miss Grace 
Hawthorne now plays the heroine, a character 
outside her powers ; and Mr. J. H. Barnes, Miss 
Marie Illington, Miss Carlotta Leclercq, and other 
actors take part in a moderate performance. 
‘Proof’ is pathetic and impressive, if gloomy, 
and is a favourable specimen of an old-fashioned 
species of melodrama. It is now played in six 
acts. 

Miss Kare Vavucuan will reproduce during 
her country tour ‘The Little Viscount,’ which 
has been specially adapted for her. 

Mr. Witson Barrett, Miss Eastlake, and 
other members of the Princess’s appeared last 
week at Halifax on the occasion of the opening 
of the new theatre and opera-house, playing in 
‘Claudian,’ ‘Hamlet,’ ‘ Ben - my -Chree,’ and 
other pieces. During the present week they 
have been at the Theatre Royal, Manchester. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 00.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—_——~—_ 
Now ready, price ONE SHILLING, 


THE EIFFEL TOWER. 


By GASTON TISSANDIER, 
Editor of Za Nature, 


With 36 Illustrations of the ‘‘ Tower” while in constr tion 
and a facsimile of an Autograph Letter from M. EIFFEL, 


Contents :—Origin of the Tower—The Foundations—The 
Ironwork—The Scaffolding and the Cranes—The Hydraulic 
Presses—The Campanile and the Lighthouse—The Staircases 
and the Elevators—What is the Use of the Eiffel Tower ?— 
Biographical Notice of M. Gustave Eiffel, &c, 


SEA STORIES 
BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in uniform crown 8yo, 
Volumes, half-leather, gilt top, 3s. 6d. each. 


NOW READY, 
AN OCEAN FREE LANCE, 
The following can also be had :— 
A SEA QUEEN. 
The LADY MAUD. 
MY WATCH BELOW. 
JACK’S COURTSHIP. 
A STRANGE VOYAGE. 
A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART. 
The WRECK of the GROSVENOR. 
LITTLE LOO. 
JOHN HOLDSWORTH: Chief Mate. 


‘* That richly-gifted chronicler of the great waters, Mr. W. 
Clark Russell, whose knowledge, imagination, and graphic 
power, each being excellent of its kind, unite in a marine 
style which has no modern parallel.”—Datly Telegraph, 

**Mr. Russell’s powers of descriptions of sea and sky scape 
They are extraordinarily 





seem as endless as his subject. 
vivid.”—Daily News, 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE OF 
LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. fancy boards, 2s.; cloth, uniform, 2s. 6d. 


LORNA DOONE, 


By R. D, BLACKMORE. 





[Now ready. 
FAR from the MADDING CROWD. by 
THOMAS HARDY. 
SENIOR PARTNER. By Mrs. RIDDELL. [shortly 


CLARA VAUGHAN. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
[ Shortly. 
Other Volumes in preparation. 


STANDARD BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


‘FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
In very handsome cloth binding. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d.; gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
By W. H. G. KINGSTON. 
« A pleasant companion and a kindly teacher.”— Times, 


DICK CHEVELEY, his Adventures and 


Misadventures. 


HEIR of KILFINNAN: a Tale of the Shore 


0 
and Ocean. 


SNOWSHOES and CANOES; or, the Adven- 


tures of a Fur-Hunter in the Hudson Bay’s Territory. 


The TWO SUPERCARGOES; or, Adven- 


tures in Savage Africa. 


WITH AXE and RIFLE on the WESTERN 
PRAIRIES ; or, the Western Pioneers. 
CAPTAIN MUGFORD; or, our Salt and 
Fresh Water Tutors. 
By G. A. HENTY. 
“A way of making history palatable to young pe. 
cotsman, 
JACK ARCHER: a Tale of the Crimea. With 
Plans of some of the Principal Battles, 
And other Volumes, 


London: 

SAMPSON Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON 
(LIMITED), 

St, Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE VOYAGE OF THE ARK.’ 


FROM the GREEN BAG. By F. M. Allen, Author of ‘Through Green Glasses. Cloth extra, 


“For humour which is not to be classified or described —the humour of paradox, | ‘* The writer who calls himself F. M. Allen, but is supposed to be somebody else, has 
incongruity, shrewdness, grave absurdity, quaintness, and extravagance—the author of | added half a dozen new stories called‘ From the Green Bag’to the number of his very 
‘The Voyage of the Ark’ has no equal, indeed no competitor......We teel the acute humour | laughable Irish yarns. All the synonyms of laughable, droll, and humorous may well be 
of his sayings, not as one feels the joke ordinary, but ‘in our bones.’”— World. applied to them. There is something peculiarly tickling in the unsuspecting turns of 

Another volume of stories by the author of ‘ The Voyage of the Ark’—this in itself is | expression to be found on every page, and the only thing one regrets is that each person’s 
arecommendation of Mr. Allen’s book. The author has one great merit. He does not give | supply of laughter comes to an end and is followed by a relapse...... It must be enough to say 
us the conventional Irish brogue, a dialect spoken in no part of Ireland......but he does what | that the success of the author of ‘ From the Green Bag’ has been thoroughly well deserved,” 





























is better ; he gives us genuine and characteristic Irish idiom.”— Vanity Fair. ! Atheneum, 
NEW NOVELS TO BE HAD AT ALL | NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
LIBRARIES. f | AUDREY FERRIS. By F. Gerard. 
RO ge Een ee 
By pans = = _ E. [Shortly, | Lhe MASTER of RYLANDS. By Mrs. Leeds. 
—_——— DESPERATE REMEDIES. By Thomas Hardy. 
THE STORY OF A MARRIAGE. |The WYVERN MYSTERY. By J.S. Le Fanu. 
By L. BALDWIN. 3 vols.’ [Now ready, | NEW 3s. 6d. NOVELS. 
’ TARTAN and GOLD, By Byron Webber. 
4 200 z ms Patong — LIFE. MY SPANISH SAILOR, By Marshall Saunders, 
“There is some real pathos in the tale, and a good deal of quaint nie Pore A RECOILING VENGEANCE. By Frank Barrett. 
= DIANA BARRINGTON. By Mrs. Croker, 
AT THE MOMENT OF VICTORY. MARVEL. By the Author of ‘Molly Bawn.’ 
_ By ©. L. PIRKIS. 3 vols. RED RUIN. By A. N. Homer. 
“ A spirited story...... It is original as well as interesting.”— Queen. 
Mita. NEW 2s. NOVELS. 
ga MISER FAREBROTHER. By B.L. Farjeon. = [Now ready. 
ROGER FERRO N. 'The NUN’S CURSE. By Mrs. Riddell. [Just ready. 
i eee Se. ANTONY GRACE, By G. M, Fenn. 


“The collection of stories thus bruught together is a capital one for the holiday season, 


and the character of them is so varied that in one or other of the series, if not in all, the | IN the FLOWER of HER YOUTH. By Mabel Collins. 
reader, however fastidious, is sure to have his or her taste suited.”— Scotsman, | ‘ 
|A MODERN CIRCE, By the Author of ‘Molly Bawn.’ 








AN ISLE OF SURREY. NEW 1s. NOVELS, 
By RICHARD DOWLING. 3 vols. 

“ The best work Mr. en Aon has yet written, and it ae of which no living author HIS OTHER SELF. By E. J. Goodman, Author of ‘Too 

would need to be ashamed,”— Academy. Curious,’ &e. [Next week, 
reas The FOG PRINCES. By Florence Warden, 
COMMON S & & fF: AT the ELEVENTH HOUR. By E. T. Pickering, 

ttle pemant toca ERBERT MARTIN. 3 vols. un, | SUSPICION. By Christian Lys. 

The novel throughout is rich in material for admiration,”"—-Spectator. | WHAT WAS IT? By Fitzjames O’Brien. 





IRISH INDUSTRIES. By J. Bowles Daly, LL.D. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. cloth gilt, 6s. 


MARRIAGE and HEREDITY; or, Some Aspects of Social Evolution. By J. F. Nisbet. 


Cloth gilt, 6s. 


BYE-PATHS and CROSS-ROADS. By J. E. Panton, Author of ‘County Sketches in Black and 


White,’ ‘ From Kitchen to Garret,’ &c. 
‘Mrs. Panton knows how to express her delight in the beauties of nature so as to arouse the sympathy of her readers.” —Scotsman. 


COSMOPOLITAN RECOLLECTIONS. By the Author of ‘Random Recollections of Courts and 


Society.’ 2 vols. 21s. 
“A cleverly written book, which is certain of attracting wide attention...... Full of good stories.” —St. James's Gazette, 




















TWO NEW BOOKS FOR THE PARIS EXHIBITION.| EAST and WEST, No. 3, for August, contains— 


COSETTE. Serial Story. Katharine 8. Macquoid. 


PARIS by DAY and NIGHT. By * Anglo-Parisian.” | The SLAVE MARKET at KHARTOUM. William Sharp. 


The DRAMATIC WRITING of TO DAY. R. F. 8. 





“ : i * * ’ Fy 
ays of needed arr. pcbedagidere He cyahicne mehr = — | The MOST DISAGREEABLE MAN in ENGLAND. A Complete Story. W. E. Norris. 
SOME DUTCH PAINTERS. II. Van der Helst. T. R. Macqyuoid. 
LIVING PARIS: a Guide to the Manners, Monuments, | A LANE BETWEEN the HILLS. C. Clough Robinson. 
ard Institutions of the People. Exhibition Edition. 2s. 6d. | ABOUT GARDEN PARTIES. G. P. 
“A veritable triumph of a guide-book.”— Whitehall Review. | ILL-MATCHED. Serial Story. Jeanne Mariet. 








WARD & DOWNEY, 12, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 
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“ LEARNED, Cuatty, Userun.”—Athenceum. 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.” 
an Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d,; or free by post to the Continent, 44d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 


*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 








The Sixth Series of Notzs anD QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, contains, in addition to a great varlety 
of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects :— 


PHILOLOGY. 
Tennis—Puzzle—Rickets—American Spelling—Snob—Jolly— 
Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford—Maiden in Place-names 
—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag—Bulrush—Tram— 
Hearse—W hittling—Beef-eater—Boom—At bay. 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 
The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England—Prices in 
the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The “ Meal Tub Plot”— | 
Episcopacy in Scotland—English Roman Catholic Martyrs— | 
Hereward le Wake—Hiding-Places of Charles II.—Where did | 
Edward II. die?—Battle between Armies of Suetonius and | 
Boadicea—William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—“The Green | GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. . 
Bag ”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland—Anne | The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms—Bovk- 


Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin the Regicide 
—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Rebellion. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Luis de Camoens—Thomas Bell—Cromwell—William Penn— 
Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller—Sir John Cheke 
—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the Architect—Sir Richard 
Whittington—-Charles Wolfe. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘“ Adeste Fideles”—“ The 
Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the Fox ’—“ Lead, 
kindly Light ”—Rabelais—London Publishers of 18th Century— 
The Welsh Testament—The Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, 
Brasenose, and Queen’s Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘Endymion’ 
—Early Roman Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The 
Libraries of Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—‘ Dame 
Europa ’—Bibliography—Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“Rock of Ages”—‘Eikon Basilike Deutera’—William of Tyre 
—Bibliography of Skating—‘ The Book’—Notes on the ‘ Religio 
Medici ’—Authorship of the ‘Imitatio’—Tristram Shandy— 
Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 
Slavonic Mythology—Folk-lore of Leprosy—Lycanthropy—North 
Italian Folk-lore—Friday unlucky for Marriage—West Indian 
Superstitions—“ Milky Way”—Folk-lore of Birds—Feather 
Superstition—Medical and Funeral Folk-lore. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 

The Drama in Ireland—‘ Tom Jones’ on the French Stage— 
‘Auld Robin Gray’—‘ Harpings of Lena’—MS. of Gray's 
‘Elegy’—The ‘Mystery’ of S. Pantaleon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures 
of Memory’—“ Blue bonnets over the Border” —Swift’s Verses 
on his own Death—Tennyson’s ‘Palace of Art’—Ballad of 
‘William and Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by 
J. M. Neale—Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’-—Hymns_ by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream of Fair 
Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan.’ 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
“To rule the roast”—“ Licked into shape”—“ Bosh ”—Joining 
the majority—Up to snuff—“ To the bitter end”—Conspicuous 
by his absence—Play old Gooseberry—“ The grey mare is the 
better horse”—Bred and born—Drunk as David’s sow—Cut off 
with a shilling—Tin=money—Getting into a scrape. 


plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of York—Fitzhardinges 
of Berkeley— Heraldic Differences—Barony of Valoines—Colonial 


Arms—Earldom of Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of 


Vasco da Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 


| FINE ARTS. 

| Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘ Hours’ of Raphael—Rubens’s 
| ‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays—Retzsch’s Outlines— 
Portraitsof Byron—Velasquez andhis Works—Tassie’s Medallions 


—Copley’s ‘ Attack on Jersey.’ 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 

The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig—Vestments 
—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepulchres—Canonization 
—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish Office—Tulchan Bishops— 
Seventeenth Century “Indulgence”—The ‘“ Month’s Mind”— 
Clergy hunting in Scarlet-—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in 
Churches—Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens— 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer-Book Rule 
for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the Channel Isles— 
Metrical Psalms—Order of Administration. 


| CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 

‘Persii Satire ’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of Augustus 
— Acervus Mercurii”—* Vescus ” in Georgics iii. 175—Oppian 
—Juvenal’s Satire iii—Transliteration of Iliad ii—Aristophanes’ 
‘Ranw ’—Simplicius on Epictetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative 
Verse—“ Felix quem faciunt,” &c, 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Grub-street—Porta del Popolo—‘ Turk’s Head” Bagnio—The 
Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames Embankments— 
Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle Temple Lane—Ormond- 
street Chapel—Roman Villa at Sandown—Ashburnham House 
—Carew Castle—Rushton Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O. K.— 


Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery—W ife Selling 


The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarots—Tobacco in England— 
Sea Sickness unknown to the Ancients—Names of American States 
—Carucate—Female Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants— 
Jewesses and Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beau- 
montague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bonaparte- 
Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers—F emale 
Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys—Church Registers 
—Arm-in-arm—E, O,—Napoleon’s Legacy to Cantillon. 








Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, London, E.C. 


—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Crocodile’s Tears—Jingo— | 
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MISS BLIND’S NEW VOLUME. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


THE ASCENT OF MAN: Poems. 


By MATHILDE BLIND. 


‘A remarkable poem, and cannot fail to increase its author’s reputation as a brilliant and original writer.” —Athenaum, 


“‘ Her descriptions of the early struggle for existence are powerful and picturesque in a high degree.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘To all lovers of poetry here is truly a book worth the loving.” —Academy. 


«“ The chief merit of this fine poem is that it treats from the transcendental point of view certain conceptions and 
theories of life which modern science has shown us under another aspect.”—St. James's Gazette, 


‘‘Has merit of no common order, due, perhaps, as much to the author’s wide human sympathy as to her poetical 
gifts.”—Morning Post, 


London : CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1889, 


WITH THE INDEX, 
Price 10s. 6d, cloth boards, 


Is NOW RE A DY. 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C, 





In 2 vols, crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 24s. 


FRANCIS AND THE ‘ATHENAUM,’ 


A LITERARY CHRONICLE OF HALF A CENTURY. 
By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


JOHN 


From the WEIMARISCHE ZEITUNG, June 23, 1889. 


‘* Kin Buch von grosser Wichtigkeit fiir jeden Studenten der gegenwirtigen englischen Literatur und 
der der letzten 50 Jahre hat seine Erscheinung im Buchhandel gemacht. ‘John Francis and the 
Atheneum,’ geschrieben von Herrn John C, Francis, ist der Titel des Werkes. Das Wochenblatt The 
Atheneum ist das Hauptorgan der literarischen, wissenschaftlichen und kiinstlerischen Kreise und 
enthiilt alles, was dem literarischen Studenten von Interesse und Nutzen seinkann, John Francis war 
der Verleger dieser Zeitung, Besonders interessant ist das dritte Kapitel, welches unter anderem das 
Neujahrsgedicht 1832 von Thomas Carlyle und seine Vortriige tiber deutsche Literatur behandelt. Weiter 
merkwiirdig ist der Artikel iiber den Krieg von 1870; Paris wahrend des Kriegs, und die Abhandlung 
iiber die Kriegsliteratur, Herr John C, Francis besitzt ein gutes Gedichtniss und einen guten Stil; das 
Resultat ist ein gutes Buch,” 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street. 





Redness, Roughness, and Chapping prevented, Fair White Hands and 
Healthful Skin and Complexion secured. 


PEAR S’ S OA P. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained Fifteen International Awards as a Complexion Soap, 
It is specially suitable for Ladies, Children, or delicate and sensitive skins generally. Its regular use 
cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion, 


Recommended by MRS. LANGTRY and MADAME ADELINA PATTI. 


LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, AND ALL BRAIN WORKERS 


WILL FIND 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA 





most refreshing beverage, 


especially during work when solid food cannot be taken, It satisfies without loading the stomach, 
stimulates the system, and leaves none of the neurotic effects of tea and coffee. 


The perfect PURITY and delicacy of this Cocoa is testified to by 
HASSELL, The LANCET, The BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, HEALTH, &c., &c. 





N Oo & F:-2 Ww 2 & Be 
For an Article of eight pages, by FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH 
eae ae and Sixteen Special Drawings, see ILLUSTRATIONS, for 





oe all B 





and B r from W. Kent & Co. 
23, a -TOW, Poo E.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; postage, 3d. 
A NEW TRANSLATION OF VICTOR HUGO’S 
CELEBRATED DRAMA, 


RY BLAS. By W. D. S, ALEXANDER, 


In English twelve-syllable rhyming verse, a form in which it has never 
previously been published. 


Digby & Long, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, B.C. 





Cloth and half-parchment, 6s. ; 30 copies on Large Paper, uniform 
with ‘ Flower Pieces,’ 
LIF# and PHANTASY (Poems). 
BY 
WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 

With Frontispiece by Sir John E. Millais, Bart., R.A., and a Design by 
Arthur Hughes. 
Also a SONG with MUSIC. 


London: Reeves & Turner, 196, Strand. 





Price 1s. post free, 
NDIGESTION : its Causes and Cure. 
By JOHN H. CLARKE, M.D. 
J. Epps & Co. 170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle-street. 





Price 2s. 6d. post free, 


[DISEASES of the VEINS: more Especially of 
Venosity, Varicocele, Hemorrhoids, and Varicose Veins, and their 
Medical Treatment. 
By J. COMPTON BURNETT, M.D. 
J. Epps & Co. 170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle-street. 





Just published, post 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 
ALGERIAN HINTS for TOURISTS, By CHARLES 
E. FLOWER. 


An Appendix to the Guide-Books, telling just what to see and how to 
see it, with latest information about Hotels, Railways, Diligences, &c. 


a a : Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 





Price 25s. cloth, 2 vols. 8 
L IMPRESSION d des TISSUS de COTON. 


Te — 





Par ANTONIO SANSON 
Traduit de l’Anglais par J. A. MONTPELIER, roiap tage orth de Tech- 
nologie et de Chimie a |’Ecole supérieure de Commerce de Paris 
(A French Translation of Sansome’s Printing of Cotton Fabrics. ) 
Manchester : Abel Heywood & Son. London : Simpkin, ) Marshall & Co. 


REMINISCENCES and FIFTY YEARS’ LIFE 

of a BOOKSELLER. (At press.) Interesting Adventures in 
Collecting above 36,000 Engraved Woodcut Blocks by Bewick, Cruik- 
shank, Blake, and others, with their History to Present Time; also 
thrilling Reverses — Anecdotes — Letters to Authors from the Miss 
Bewicks, and numerous notable Literarii, Artists, &c. Profusely Illus- 
trated.—Edwin Pearson, 13, Fairview-street, Cheltenham. 

*,* 200 EDITION DE LUXE special numbered copies. 








Ready in a few days, 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
Meeting at Newcastle-on-Tyne, September, 1889. 


HE OFFICIAL LOCAL IN Duer etal GUIDE, 
Edited by WIGHAM RICHARDSON, Es: 
and hee among others, the Asser valuable , —AGRI- 
CULTURE, by T. Bel 1—CHEMICAL MANUFACT y 
Stuart COACH. tpt 4 Cap Philipson—ENGINEERIN 
W, Boyd—IRON and EEL, b: —HARBO 
ra eget aS Menon Lap MANUFACTURE. by R. C. Cook: 
MINING, by J. B. Atkinson—RAILWAYS, by W. G. Laws—SHIP 
BUILDING. by J. A. Rowe, &c. 
Illustrated with elaborate Maps, Plans, &c., lithographed in colours. 
Crown 8vo. price 2s. ; post free, 2s. 3d. 
Cloth binding, 3s.; post free, 3s. 3s. 
Published by amare Reid, Sons & Co. Newcastle-on-Tyne and Pater 
noster-row, London 


HOENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. —Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. ‘Absolute Security. Liberal Loss Settlements. Prompt 
Payment of Claims. LLIAM C. MACDONALD, Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, ee 
LOSSES PAID over 17,000,000%. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RA way PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
pe en ASHLEY—Chairman. 








Annual | or oo 
_ COMPENSATION "ALREADY PAID = 


"Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Olaiins. 
West-Bnd Office : 8, GRAND HOTRL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Head Office : 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 





WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
FUBNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 


GHOUT on 
_—. y HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. Suits all. 
Foanded a.p. 1868. 
Furnish direct from the Manufacturer from 10/. to 10,0003. 
Cash Prices. No extra eharge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials, post free. 
¥. MOBDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-read, W. 
ALSO FOR HIRE ONLY. 


INNEFORDS MAGNESIA, 








ie Best Remedy for 

ACIDITY of the STOMACH HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
, and INDIGESTION, 

and safest pe... tor Delicate Conssivutions, Ladies, Children, 


MAGNESIA, 


DINNEFOBD’S 
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WARD, LOCK & CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
THE MINERVA LIBRARY 


OF FAMOUS BOOKS. 


Edited by G. T. BETTANY, M.A. B.Sc. 
Strongly and neatly bound in cloth, TWO SHILLINGS EACH, with cut or uncut edges. 
Each Volume contains a BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION, or CRITICAL and EXPLANATORY NOTES elucidating the Text. 


In calling attention to the MINERVA LIBRARY of FAMOUS BOOKS, the Publishers believe that it will be found to possess several characteristics of special excellence. Instead 
of being confined to a fixed number of pages, the volumes of the MINERVA LIBRARY will average in number from 400 to 600, according to the extent of the book. Thus the size of 
the volumes wil! admit of the inclusion in one volume of all but the most lengthy works. 

Each volume will contain an Introduction by Mr.G. T. Berrany, M.A. B.8c., in which a biography of the author, or critical and explanatory notes, will start the reader in sympathy 
with the author and his work. In some of the books additional elucidations and illustrations of the text will be given, and in others side-notes will indicate the subjects of the paragraphs. 
Another feature by which many volumes of this Series will be marked will be the insertion of ILLUSTRATIONS, not only in the text, but in SEPARATE PLATES. Thus an 


illustrated library will be procurable by every one at the lowest possible cost. 

































VOLUME I., FIFTH EDITION, now ready, price 2s. VOLUME III. now ready, price 2s. VOLUME V. (to be published on AUGUST 26th) will consist of 





i 


























, 4 
CHARLES DARWIN’S JOURNAL | ‘BORROW’S BIBLE in SPAIN. The |GALTON’S SOUTH AFRICA. ¥ 
during the Voyage of H MS. “‘Beagle” Round the World. Witha Journeys, Adventures, and Impr anE in an P , 
Geitienl atroduclion, Polteatt. aaa tiuehiations. | attempt = clreulate the Scriptures in the Peninsula Br GEORGE The NARRATIVE of an EXPLORER in TROPICAL F 
ac } uthor 0: e Gipsies of Spain.’ a Biographical FRI bein Al Visit to Dam; 

a any Ap ogee aap Page No. Bee ped oP may nm Mp oe entnay 19 | Introduction and Tilustrations.. 4 FRANCIS GALTON PRS. of syith a. New Map and ‘Appendix’ i 
popular reading of a healthy sort than Darwin's ‘Journal of Researches “ Lovers of good literature and cheap may be commended to ‘The Together with a P 1 duction by the Editor. Con- $4 
during the Voyage of the Beagle,’ and Borrow’s ‘Bible in Spain.’ The ‘Minerva Library’ edition of ‘The Bible in Spain,’ edited by Mr. G. T. taining also so 


Bettany. This is an excellent reprint, with neat binding, good type, 
l 
paper is good, the type is tolerable, the binding is in excellent taste, and and fair woodcuts.”—Saturday Review. ‘i VACATION TOURS in 1860 and 1861. By Sir 








the price is extremely low.’’—Atheneaum. 
VOLUME IV. now ready, price 2s, a wpa FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S., and 
VOLUME II., SECOND EDITION, now ready, price 23. 
Th EMERSON’S PRO SE WORKS, The The issue of this, the _ Cheap Edition of this famous book, is ren- 
6 INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. With Complete Prose Works of RALPH WALDO EMERSON. With a dered additionally valuable by Mr. GALTON’S careful Revision, ard 
a Critical Introduction, Portrait, and Illustrations. Critical Introduction and Portrait of Author. his preparation of an Appendix, bringing up the History of Damara 





Land and its Exploration toa recert date. 
*,* Orders now received by all Booksellers. 








“This series, which is edited by Mr. G. T. Bettany, is neatly bound, “The Minerva Library’ will be hailed with delight, we are sure, by 
well illustrated, and nicely printed.”’—Graphic. all readers.’’— Weekly Times. 
*,* Other important Volumes are in active preparation, 











Price ONE SHILLING each. (Those marked thus * can be had in cloth gilt at 1s. 6d.) 


WARD & LOCK’S SHILLING PICTORIAL GUIDE-BOOKS. 


With COLOURED PLATES, MAPS, WOOD ENGRAVINGS, and all necessary information. 
WARD & LOCK’S SHILLING —— BOOKS.—CONTINENTAL, 





































*PARIS and the EXHIBITION. (Second Edition.) *SWITZERLAND. [Just ready. 
WARD & LOCK’S SHILLING vere -BOOKS.—_ENGLAND AND WALES. 
*LONDON. REDCAR, MIDDLESBROUGH, &e. WORTHING and Neighbourhood. 
ENVIRONS of LONDON. SALTBURN-BY-THE-SEA, &c. | *TORQUAY, TEIGNMOUTH, cane” &e. 
*WINDSOR and its CASTLE. LEEDS and its Vicinity. | *EXETER and tS wag DEVON, 
*NORTH WALES and its Watering-Places. *YORK and its Minster. | *LYNTON, LYNMOUTH 
LIVERPOOL and its Environs. | *HARROGATE and its Spas | “ILFRACOMBE, BARNSTAPLE, and other Parts of NORTH 
*SOUTHPORT and its Vicinity. *BUXTON and the PEAK K DISTRICT. | EVON. 
*The ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. . | *MATLOCK and DOVEDALE. | “BIDEFORD = its Neighbourhood. 
FURNESS ABBEY | “LEAMINGTON, WARWICK, &c. | PLYMOUTH, STONEHAVEN, and DEVONPORT. 
MORECAMBE BAY. *KENILWORTH and Neighbourhood. *DARTMOOR: its Tors and Antiquities. 
*SCARBOROUGH and EASTERN YORKSHIRE. *STRATFORD-ON-AVON. | *The ISLE of MAN. 
BRIDLINGTON and FILEY *BIRMINGHAM and its Neighbourhood. | *The ISLE of WIGHT. 
*The CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


*WHITBY and other Places in ‘the North Riding of Yorkshire. ' BRIGHTON and its Suburbs. 


WARD & LOCK’S SHILLING GUIDE-BOOKS.—IRELAND. 





*DUBLIN and its Neighbourhood. CORK, GLENGARIFF, BANTRY. BELFAST and its Neighbourhood. 
COUNTY WICKLOW. | CARLINGFORD BAY and the Mourne Mountains. GIANT'S CAUSEWAY and the COAST of ANTRIM. 
KILLARNEY: its Lakes and Scenery. 
WARD & LOCK’S SHILLING GUIDE-BOOKS.—_SCOTLAND. 
*EDINBURGH and its Environs. FIFE, KINROSS, DUNFERMLINE, &c. “The TROSSACHS, LOCH > &e. 
GLASGOW and the CLYDE. *INVERNESS and the Northern Highlands and Islands. The EAST COAST of SCOTLA 
*ABBOTSFORD, MELROSE, and the SCOTTISH BORDER. | *OBAN, FORT Langa and the WEST of SCOTLAND. The SOUTH-WEST of SCOTLAN iD. 
*ABERDEEN and DEESIDE, &c. PERTH, DUNDEE The HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS of SCOTLAND. 
*AYR, ARRAN, DUMFRIES, and LAND of BURNS. *SKYE, ORKNEY, SHETLAND. : 
Y ' 
3 
WARD, LOCK & CO”S BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. } 
BY E. P. ROE. BY THOMAS NELSON PAGE. BY MAX ADELER. F 
Crown 8vo, boards, 2s. each. 
Urown 8vo. picture boards, 2s. each, IN OLE VIRGINI A; and Other | 1. ovr of the nHURLY BURLY; or, Life in an Odd : 
1. HE ateeg LOVE WITH HIS WIFE. SS famous sory entiiod Mart 2, ELBOW ROOM: a Novel without a Plot, Illustrated. ; 
3. —- LOU TREMBLED. “ It is impossible to convey a full sense of the tenderness, the delicacy, 3. RANDOM SHOTS. Illustrated. e 
- he pathos, and yet the self restraint of which every line of a beautiful 4. An OLD FOGEY. LIllustrated. f 
4. FOUND, YET LOST. peo is filled in.” —Star. 5. A DESPERATE ADVENTURE. Illustrated. ; Be 
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